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of t Grain Exchange 


HAVING YOUR name in thts directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 
meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $12 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage mdsing.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. * 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., BE. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Legg & Co., Est. 1878, grain receivers, shippers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members 
American BPlvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts.* 
Bison Grain Co., consignments, brokerage.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 
MeKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
wamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain Merchants. 
Uhlimann Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf'd, protein feeds.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & MeAlister, brokers, grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Ce., J. ©., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Fievator Co., grain merchants.* 
Barkley Grain Co., buyers, sellers, grains, soyabeans. 
Evans Grain Co., grain, Chicago B, of T. Members.* 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Elvytr. Co., bonded storage mechdrs.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Blevator Co., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN 


SHIPPERS 
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CONSIGN TO DEWEY. 


PEORIA 


ENID, OKLA. 


Board of Trade Members 
Continental Grain Co., operating 2,000,000 bu. elvtr. 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elvtr. 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
The Salina Terminal Elev. Co., milling wheat. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed and grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Paul Allison Co., grn. merch., milo, kafir, field seeds.* 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Blewett Grain Co., G. E., brokerage, commission.* 
Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 
Transit Grain Co., grains, seeds, concentrates, minerals. * 
Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Tex., mdsg., public storage.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Shaw, export grain, 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Midwest Grain Co., grain merchants, country elvtrs.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Members 
Rates Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
B. C. Christopher & Co., cash grain futures, securities.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Kansas Blevator Co., mig. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Harold A. Merrill, grain merchant. 
Meservey O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grain mehts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co,, grain merchants.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
: Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, EB. E., broker and commission merchant.* 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants,* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants. * 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. Grain Merchants* 


Thomas F, brokerage, forwarding 


EH. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 


WANT ADS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Produce Exchange Members 
Seaboard Western Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR, 
Grain Exchange Members 
Butler-Welsh Co., elevator capacity 3,000,000.* 
Taylor Grain Co., cash grain broker.* 
United Grain Co., buyers’ agents.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co.. C. H., grain commission. 
J. Younge Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members 
Eastern Commodities Corp., grain dealers, brokers.* 
v. R. Markley, receivers, shippers.* 
Tidewater Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brokernge.* 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants, consignments.* 
Geiger & Graham Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Merchants Exchange Members 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com, Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general merchiunts.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
E. T. Custenborder & Co, carlot distributors.* 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.'’* 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elytr® 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 
Adair Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


in the GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated make wants known to 


everyone connected with the grain trade. If 


you desire to buy or rent, sell 


or lease an elevator or enything used by grain dealers, try a want ad twice 
a month and your want will soon be satisfied. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898). American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928). 


and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). 
and field seed. 


227 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4. Illinois, U. S. A. 


Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed 
Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. 


Entered as second class matter November 


27, 1930, at the Pcst Office in Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XCV, No, 10. November 28, 1945, 
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LAMSON BROS. & CO. sks = tons 

e e STOCKS — BONDS 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, 1. COTTON — BUTTER 
“70 years of continuous service in the grain trade” EGGS—PROVISIONS 


SAMPLE PANS| | CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


= 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


- YOUR MARKET 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 

Seed Size, 134x9x11”, $2.00, at Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus facilitating reporting 


epecibe places where car showed leaks at 
estination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%4x8% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. Weight, 3 ounces. Price, 
55c a pad; four for $1.65. Prices f. 0. b. 
Chicag«. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIh 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 
The Quaker Oats Company 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


e e e e e 
American Elevator & Grain Division | pisgy GRAIN CORP 
Russell Miller Milling Company if 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


GRAIN & FEED MERCHANTS 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


ade RECEIVERS 
good firm to consign to CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE Consignments a Specialty 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


BUTLER-WELSH GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission Merchants 
THREE MILLION BUSHELS CAPACITY 
Phone Atlantic 2900 Offices, 516-521 Grain Exchange Bldgs. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable. GRAIN 
size, 414x7 inches, $2.50 per hundred, 
$20.00 per thousand. SEED size, 
314x5% inches, $2.10 per hundred, 
$16.00 per thousand, plus postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Car Order Blanks—duplicating 


A formal printed requisition for cars de- 
prives station agent of any excuse for 
forgetting. Shipper’s carbon copy of or- 
der is admissible evidence in case of con- 
troversy over damages caused by car- 
rier’s delay. 

These blanks are in books of 50 orig- 
inals of blue bond paper, perforated so 
they will tear out easily, and 50 manila 
CORN Oo ATS BARLEY WHEAT duplicates. Well bound with heavy 

pressboard, hinged top cover; two sheets 
of carbon. Size 74x52. Weight, 8 


8 a ae 5 
Grain Receivers and Shippers | | exsccn372 See" 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR CAP. 15,000,000 BUS. Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Offices in Minneapolis ond All Principal Markets 
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Our large system of Terminals and country lines, enables us to quote attractive 


prices and give prompt service on all classes of feed and milling grain. 


Van Dusen Harrington Company 


MINNEAPOLIS Business Founded in 1852 DULUTH 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN Cc. G. W. Elevator, Kansas City, Kans. There is no better time to ad- 


sacociasted Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. vertise than the present. Bet- 

801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City eet Hatha ee ate, ae ter e taal peicre your come 
CONSIGNMENT ASG 2 : A : y i 

Future orders executed =k Se Wichita, Kans. Wellington, Kans. peter BAS JOURNAL 


today. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


P.R. MARKLEY 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


GRAIN and FEED 


Receivers - Shippers 
Forwarders - Jobbers 
Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Correspondents 
James E. Bennett & Company 


P. R. MARKLEY P. W. MARKLEY 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


EASTERN COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


Grain Dealers and Brokers 


BOURSE BUILDING, 
6, PA. 


R. J. BARNES, President 
F. J. FABER, Vice-President 
W. P. JONES, Secretary 
C. E. DONEGAN, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


& FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating eon- 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
send original and duplicate to customer, He signs 
one and returns the other. 


CONFIRMATION 
BLANKS 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
standing of your intentions upon the other party 
and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 


all essential conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8” 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 85 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.25. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Cuts 


Cleaning 


= 


Cost 


Provides the latest developments in cleaning— 
raises all cleaning standards, lowers all clean- 
ing costs. ... An expertly designed, master- 
built, amazingly versatile Cleaner that steps 
up capacity, lowers power consumption, re- 
duces all maintenance expense—saves valu- 
able grain, peas, soy beans, etc., which con- 
ventionaly cleaning sacrifices. . . . Simple, pre- 
cision regulation—automatic . .. 15 sizes— 


capacity 50 to 6000 bu., hourly. 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers—Shippers—Exporters 


Cable Address “RAYBAR" | 
Export and Domestic Forwarders | 


Members all leading Exchanges 
_ Established 1927 


Bourse Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 2, Md. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover...$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) 4.00 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.. 20.00 
Baltimore, Export Gable Codes o.. see: 115.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code.... 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
a 


‘magice-sereen” 


‘Superseparator 


S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Ask for Catalog J-180 
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SERVING THE MIDWEST 


Since 1855 


Concrete Grain Elevators 
Grain Processing Plants 


THE WEITZ COMPANY, INC. 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
406 Fleming Bldg. Des Moines 9, la. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


Contractors and Engineers 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


= 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 

Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. - 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
1012 Baltimore Ave. — — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Malting Plants 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators, Feed & Flour Mills, Soya Bean Processing Plants 
1844 — 1945 
, »f Century in Engineering And Gonsbucton 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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The Barnett & Record Company 
DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Builders of Elevators and Mills 


CONCRETE or WOOD 


1215 JONES ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


S e LAW R EN C iz Grain Elevators, Feed Plants, 


CONSTRUCTION CO. Mills and Buildings 
CHAIN ELEVATORS ANS GHEES E. C. FURRER 


677 N. 58 ST. OMAHA, NEBR. Frankfort, Illinois 


HOGENSON UNCRE! EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 
Designers and Builders Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses Flour Mills—Coal Pockets GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
RYAN CONSTRUCTION co. SOYA PROCESSING PLANTS 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


108 E. Mulberry St. Bloomington, Il. 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE POLK SYSTEM 
Brokers of Country Elevators CONCRETE STORAGES 
and Feed Mills POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


121 W. GARRO ST., PLYMOUTH, IND. Fort Branch, Indiana 
PHONE 339 Designers — Contractors 


FELTS CONST. CO. 
ELEVATORS— FEED MILLS 


CONCRETE or WOOD 
405 Cal-Wayne Bldg. Fort Wayne, Ind. | 


help it to more efficient work in improving grain trade conditions. 


WESTERN GRAIN MACHINERY 


Cleaners—Shellers—Lifts—Feeders—Hoists wm _ 
Drives—Power Transmission—Conveyors 


eg ammaadan 


eypeting OCI 


| By mentioning the Grain & Feed Journals of Chicago when writing its advertisers you 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUES No. 
40 AND No. 28 — 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 
LISTING OF YOUR 
MACHINERY NEEDS 


| UNION IRON 
WORKS 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS AND SHEET 
METAL WORKERS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Elevator. Grain, feeds, feed mill- 
ing, seeds, coal and other lines. Good business, 
A cheap buy. R. A. Jones Co., Osseo (R.F.D. 
No. 1 to Foster), Wis. 


FOR SALE—Three Elevators 30,000 storage. 
Handle coal and feed in southern central Kan- 
sas in good wheat country. Address 93W15, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Elevator in Illinois Corn Belt. 
Capacity 70,000-bu., ear corn room 40,000. Elec- 
trically equipped. On own land. Everything 
modern. Address 93U21, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FOR SALE—One 60,000 bu. capacity elevator 
on I. C. Railroad south central Ill. in excellent 
going condition, Also one 20,000 bu. capacity 
elevator reconditioned in 19387. Can be sold 
separately or together. Address Turner Seed 
& Supply, Box 424,’ Mattoon, Il. 


FOR SALE—Have a number of good going 
country elevators for sale in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois. Some will pay for themselves in one 
year good management. Owned mostly by older 
men wanting to retire. If you want to buy, see 
or write us your needs. Availability of most of 
our plants not publicly known. Mid-West Busi- 
ness Exchange, 121 W. Garro St., Plymouth, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. grain elevator and 3 
feed: warehouses, completely equipped with 2 
grain and seed cleaners, hammermill, 2 feed 
mixers, feed conveyor and piler, grain loader 
and blower, corn sheller and cob blower, corn 
cracker, 2,000 bu. steel corn crib, office and test- 
ing equipment, located on main track CM&St. 
P&P Ry. siding. Quick possession. Reeseville 
Elevator Co., Reeseville, Wis. 


ELEVATOR WANTED 


WANTED—Want to buy good grain elevator 


business including feed, coal and seed side- 
lines. Will pay cash. Prefer No. Indiana, 
Ohio, Dlinois or So. Michigan. State full de- 


tails. Address 93T18, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago 4, II. 


WANTED—Do you want to retire? Will be 
out of service in 60 days. Want to buy or lease 
well-equipped elevator handling grain, feed, 
coal, seed. Give complete details and average 
earnings past 5 years. Address 93V1, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FEED MILL & ELEVATOR 


FOR SALE—Complete Country Feed Plant 
with 25-car warehouse and 20,000-bus. ele- 
vator. Heavy poultry and dairy section. No 
competition. Price $17,500. Terms. Northwest 
Retail Feed. Ass’n, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Feed and Corn 
Meal Mill, building, machinery and 15,000-bu. 
elevator, two railroad sidings, lots of corn and 
hay now available, been operated long time, 
only mill doing custom grinding, close to Flor- 
ida, very little feeds raised in Florida. Sales 
over $180,000 last year. W. G. Bulloch, Phone 
236, Valdosta, Ga. 


If What You Want you see advertised, tell 
the advertiser. If Not—Tell the ee 


COARSE GRAIN 


MERCHANDISERS & BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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FEED MILL OR WAREHOUSE 
WANTED 


WANTED—To Rent or Buy a feed mill or 
warehouse located near railroad tracks in 
northwestern Iowa. Address 93U11, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Excellent Mill Site. The Soy 
Bean center of the world—30 acres at crossing 
of the Illinois Central Railroad and the Belt 
Line. W. R. Schroeder, Realtor, 137 East Main 
Street, Decatur, Il. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—If you have ex- 
perience in the country elevator business and 
are ambitious to own your own plant, we have 
one to fit most any sized investment. Located in 
Indiana, Dlinois, Ohio, or Southern Michigan. 
Many are bargains. Write Mid-West Business 
Exchange, 121 W. Garro St., Plymouth, Ind. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Woman typist of experi- 
ence for small office. Permanent. Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Tl. 


HELP WANTED — Millwright for general 
maintenance and repair by mixed feed plant. 
D. H. Grandin Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—Manager. Must have col- 
lege education and knowledge of bookkeeping. 
Seed-Feed Company, Chattanooga 8, Ten- 
nessee. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced grain eleva- 
tor and feed plant foreman in Muskogee, Okla, 
Address 93U1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED—Manager for general coun- 


try feed mill, mixing plant and _ elevator. 
Must know formulas. Age 35-50. Liberal sal- 
ary. Give qualifications in first letter. North- 


west Retail Feed Ass'n, Minneapolis 15, Min- 


nesota. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—An elevator manager of 
high caliber for large country station handling 
large volume of grain. Must have had several 
years experience, a good mixer with the produc- 
er, and an expert bookkeeper. Will not be re- 
quired to keep books, but must have thorough ~ 
knowledge of same. An excellent salary will be 
paid to the right man. First class references 
will be required. Address 93V16, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tain 
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SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Manager of grain 
elevator, feed and seed business. 18 years’ ex- 
perience as manager of grain, feed, seed, coal 
and other agricultural items. Good references, 
good education. Noble Baringer, 2 B St., Fair- 
field, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED—Position as Manager 
of country Grain Elevator. Years of experience. 
Thoroughly versed in all branches of ‘the busi- 
ness. Also 7 years lumber yard experience. 
Want position where work is steady, with good 


company. Go almost any place. Furnish good 
references. Keep books. Come on short no- 
tice. Fast and accurate in figures. Use no 


liquor. Address 93X7, 
Chieago 4, Ill. 


Grain & Feed Journals, 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 91N8, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago 


Moisture 
Elmore, 


FOR SALE — Tag - Heppenstall 
Tester. The Farmer’s- Elevator Co., 
Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—Ambitious young man to 
operate Country Line Elevator with new grain 
dryer. Excellent opportunity to build up a lost 
volume of local grain business. Must furnish 
references. Address 93W14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


HELP WANTED—An experienced houseman 
for large country elevator, also an assistant. 
Must have had several years experience and 
capable of handling large volume of grain of 
all kinds including ear corn. Excellent salary 
to the right man. Address 93V18, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANTED — Manager Grain 
Texas firm now handling large volume feed 
ingredients opening grain department wants 
manager. Salary and share of profits. Big op- 
portunity for right man. Give age and ex- 
perience first letter. Address 93X38, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Tl. 


Department. * 


FOR SALE—Jay Bee Hammermills—New and 
Rebuilt—stationary and portable. Jay Bee of 
Texas, Dallas, Texas. 


For Sale—New and used hammer milis; also 
other milling equipment. H. H. Hussey, Box 
162, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 91N9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Used Tag-Heppenstall moisture 
testers. Seedburo Equipment Company, 620 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 91N10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IIL 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
91N11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FOR SALE—One Ton Vertical Batch Mixers 
and One Emerson Cylinder Wheat Separator. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machy., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—No. 131 Bauer Single Revolving 
Disc Mill’ with 2 sets of plates, 24”—$400.00, 
FOB Chicago. Rival Packing Co., 4500 So. 
Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—An expert bookkeeper or 


accountant for line elevator company. Must 
have had several years experience and furnish 
the best of references. Country grain elevator 
experience absolutely necessary. Excellent sal- 
ary and working conditions. Address 93V17, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Old established firm 
needs man to cover on ‘exclusive basis one 
middle westérn state, selling testing equip- 
ment and other supplies to elevators and seed 
houses. Start about January ist. Will pay 
salary, expenses and commission. Amount of 
earnings limited only by ability to sell. Write 
giving experience, full details. Seedburo Equip. 
Co., 620 Brooks Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Steinlite Moisture Tester, 
dial type with magic eye. Machine in good 
condition. Must sell to settle estate. _Daven- 
port Elevator, Jacksonville, Il. 


When you are in the market for new or used 
mill machinery—Electric Motors. or any other 
equipment, write J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
1522 E. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Bureka 187 Armored Oat Clip- 
per (Used), S. Howes, Inc. Catalog 177, Page 
511, complete with 75 HP Motor. $500.00 FOB 
St. Joseph, Mo. Contact CB&Q storekeeper, 
St. Joseph, Mo., or phone Chicago—Wab. 2345, 
Ext. 284. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks motor; 15 HP, 1200 
RPM enclosed, fan-cooled, complete with base, 
9” pulley, starter, switch and 30 ft. endless 
belt. Rock Lake F. U. Hlev. Ass’n, Rock 
Lake, No. Dak. 


FOR SALE—New fan cooled motors in stock, 
5 HP, 7% HP, 10 HP, 15 HP, 60 HP, 75 HP 
and 100 HP, 1800 RM, for prompt shipment, 
also new explosion proof and regular hand 
compensators. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Direct Heat Fitz Grain Drier, 
50-bu. capacity; one Boss Car Loader; one 4- 
bu. Richardson Automatic Grain Scale; one 
Fox Hay Cutter No. 224; one Emerson Cylin- 
der Wheat Separator. J. E. Hagan Mill Ma- 
chinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Portable Power Bag & 
Box Stackers and Coal Conveyors. Truck Scales, 
15 ton, 22x9 ft. platform, $440.00. 20 ton, 34x10 
ft., $815.00. 30 ton, 34x10 ft., $1,040.00. 30 ton, 
40x10, $1,490.00. Immediate deliveries. Write, 
phone or wire. Bonded Scale Company, 120 
Bellview Ave., Columbus 7, Ohio. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse Y type 15 HP 
diesel engine. 15” plate Sprout-Waldron attri- 
tion feed mill. 10-ton Howe platform wagon 
scale. All very cheap. Submit best offer. 
R, A. Jones Co., Osseo (R.F.D. No. 1 to Fos- 
ter), Wis. 


FOR SALE—Three (3) 
grain bins, heavy steel, capacity about 3600 
bushels each. Hxcellent condition. Are dis- 
mantled and ready for shipment. Price $1,300 
for three, loaded on car FOB shipping point. 
Emma Co-op. Elevator Co., Emma, Mo. 


large size round 


FOR SALE—1 No. 2 Gruendler Hammer Mill, 
belt drive. 
1—20 to 30 HP Williams Hammer 

drive. 
1—200 bu. Western Corn Sheller. 
1—400 bu. Western Corn Sheller. 
1—Two Pair High 9x18 Roller Mill. 
5—Savage Feeders. 
8—32x8 Nordyke & Marmon Differential Reels. 

General Mill Equipment Company 
P. O. Box 204 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Mill, belt 


tables for the grain being received, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for _&5, plus postage. 


KAARSASA RRS SARE AAS KARA A KASS 
‘Direct Reduction Grain Tables 


32 Ibs. per bushel — OATS 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


327 S. La Salle St. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of mor> than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 
Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 
duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to, bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of. Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
Zens ePrice ssi O plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


i— 


Order No. 


Both sets of 


Chicago, Ill. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Rolls, Sifters, Reels, Belting, 
Bolting cloth, Hammer Mills, Mixers and all 
kinds of Machinery for Mills and Feed Plants. 
Write me, I may have what you want. Will 
buy Good Machinery. 

T. A. McWilliams 

1460 South Second St. Louisville 8, Ky. 


FOR SALE—12x24 McKain rolling mill com- 
plete with 4-12 x24 rolls corrugated. 1 steam 
setup of 4 bronze cones, 12” face on %4” feed 
line. 1 steamer 15” diameter x 14 ft. long, 
steel pipe. 1-feeder head, will have to be 
overhauled, new feeder pins and clutch, 2-7” 
face x 16” diameter split steel pulleys. Buyers 
may put price on setup. The 4 rolls worth 
$200 on today’s market. Santa Maria Valley 
Whse. Co., Inc., Santa Maria, Calif. 


FOR SALE—No. 30 Blue Streak Mill 30 HP. 
Dir. Conn. Motor & Starter. Has perm. mag- 
net. A-1 Shape. 

Model 3U Jay Bee. Completely re-conn. 16”. 

Model 5A2 16” Fords Mill, new. 

9x18 Nordyke B Drive Roll Stand. 

9x14 Full Size Rolls. 

Huntley No. 4 Corn Scourer & Separator. 

Hutcheson Burr Mill. Other machinery. 

Ross Machine Works, Inc., 
23 W. 16th Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—One light car puller. Farmers Ele- 
vator, Vermillion, So. Dak. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Howe Weightograph 20,000 lb. 
Slightly used. $150.00. Farmers Union Co-op. 
Co., Friend, Nebr. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—Truck scale, 15 to 30 tons capacity, 
give platform size. Jas. O. Dougan Grain Co.. 
Pritchett, Colo. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—714 HP Ideal, 850 RPM, 3 phase, 
220 v., 60 cy. electric motor in good running 
order. Midwest Grain Co., Wiley Bldg., Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 


FOR SALE—New Fairbanks-Morse totally en- 
closed 3 phase motors, 5 to 20 HP. 
Also Used Motors 


Capital Electric Company 
209 HE. 9th St. Topeka, Kans. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ELECTRIC MOTORS: We now occupy our 
fine new shop at 2401 Eleventh Street, Rock- 
ford, and are in better shape to serve you on 
new and used electric motors. Our repair and 
rewinding facilities have been largely increased 
and quick service is now available. We con- 
tinually carry large stocks of motors of 1 H.P. 
and smaller. Will repair your motors or take 
them in trade for new or guaranteed recondi- 
tioned motors. We offer similar service on Air 
Compressors and pumps. If interested in new 
equipment ask us about Goulds pumps, Sullivan 
and DeVilbiss air compressors, Delco motors 
and Lima gearshift drives. Our 25th year. 


Rockford Power Machinery Division 
2401 Eleventh Street 
Phone Main 1103 Rockford, Illinois 


HAY FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Hay for sale. All grades, me- 
dium bales. R. Bonnier, 5404 Monkland Ave., 
Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada. 
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Save Money With 
LERTD CIDE 


Book A YEar’s Supply For ALL YoUR STATIONS—ORDER OuT As NEEDED 
1,000 GAL. 500 TO 1,000 GAL. 100 TO 500 GAL. LESS THAN 100 GAL. 
CONTRACT CONTRACT CONTRACT CONTRACT 

50 GAL. DRUM—1.65 Gal, |50 GAL. DRUM—1.70 Gal. | 50 GAL. DRUM—1.75 Gal. |50 GAL. DRUM—1.80 Gal. 

5 GAL. CAN—1.75 Gal. | 5 GAL. CAN—1.80 Gal. | 5 GAL. CAN—I.85 Gal. | 5 GAL. CAN—1.90 Gal. 


1 GAL. CAN—1.95 Gal. | | GAL. CAN—2.00 Gal. | | GAL. CAN—2.05 Gal. | | GAL. CAN—2.10 Gal. 
NOTE: 1 GALLON CANS ARE PACKED 4 TO CASE 


Cert-O-Cide kills every known kind of grain insects and kills in all stages Cert-O-Cide is convenient and economical. As a rule, | to I'/ gallons of 
of development, from egg to adult insects. Cert-O-Cide will effectively treat 1000 bushels of grain. 


WE PAY FREIGHT ON SHIPMENTS OF 100 LBS. OR MORE TO ONE DESTINATION 


COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2020 Wyandotte 
_ KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


a MOISTURE TESTER for Ever Weed 


ASK SEEDBURO to solve your moisture testing problem. For 33 years 


this organization has studied moisture questions . . . has accumulated a vast fund of 
“know how’’... is known as the “center of information” about moisture analysis 
It will study your requirements and make suggestions. Its recommendations are 
unbiased because it offers a wide selection of testers ... one for every need. 
g g ee | 
Steinlite ONE MINUTE BROWN- 
An experienced operator can make a mois- Old... 


well known 

Ba ate : ... reliable 

| One of the oldest and best known 
{ 
i 
4 
i 


almost any operator in two or three minutes, 


testers. Especially suited where the 
volume of samples is small. Avail- 
able to test 1, 2,4 or 6 samples at 
once. Illustration shows two com- 
partment tester with automatic 


ture test with the Steinlite in one minute | 


For production work as well as laboratory. 
ACCURATE—calibrated against official oven 
methods. EASY TO USE—operator requires no technical training. Tests wide variety 
of products—whole grain, mixed feeds, meal, cottonseed, nuts, etc. Sold on 10-day 
free trial basis. No money down. Standard Grain Unit $275.00. Special Models$325.00. 


ee at ae seas 
OTHER TESTERS The “EQUIPMENT CENTER” 


Carter-Simon for labora- Over 400 items of seed, 
tory tests on all materials. grain and mill equipment 


Brabender semi-automatic, ; : 
the. modern® drying even: and supplies available for 


Tag-Heppenstall for whole prompt shipment. Write 
grain only. for catalog. 


620 BROOKS BUILDING © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


electric shut-off; $120.00 F.O.B. 
Chicago. Necessary accessories 
available for all models. For whole 


; grains only. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Ge72e> JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill., U. S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRIGE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second. and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
tmproved mechanical equipment for faclli- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


(33 Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
@ Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
Arain. feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 

cited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
Qrain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 


come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 28, 1945 


A WELL COOPERED ear does not at- 
tempt to ballast the entire line with 
No. 2 grain. 


“AN EFFICIENT dust collector will 
forestall complaints by residents that 
the feed mill is blowing dust and dirt 
into their homes. 


SOME SHIPPERS of damp corn have 
been filled with deep regret by the heavy 
discounts. A modern drier would have 
saved more than its cost. 


WIND and rats have wrecked so many 
of the Ever Normal Storage Tanks own- 
ers are wondering where they can safely 
store their surplus grain. 


WHO KNOWS what the “Area of Pro- 
duction” means? Why not give the dis- 
criminating minds of the grain trade the 
benefit of your intelligence? 


CORN OWNERS persist in wishing 
for and predicting a rise in the ceiling 


price of maize, but the OPA denies the. 


possession of any such intention. 


MODERN CAR pullers are so efficient 
in spotting cars just where you wish 
them and without loss of time, the old- 
ae crowbar is crowding in on the scrap 
pile. 


FEED DEALERS generally are find- 
ing it greatly to their advantage to get 
posted on the best feeding methods and 
practices because the more helpful ad- 
vice they are able to give their feeder 
patrons, the more feed of quality they 
should be able to sell. 


WEEVILS hide in the linings of so 
many old box cars it behooves grain and 
feed shippers to clean every car thoroly 
with a vacuum cleaner and fumigate each 
car containing insects. Only by such pre- 
cautions can shippers escape heavy dis- 
counts for weevil contained. 


FOOD ORDER No. 110 has been ter- 
minated because the Dept. of Avri. de- 
sired to “promote the orderly marketing 
of soybeans,” but no grain or bean mer- 
chant has forgotten the bewildering mess 
of marketing grain under the Wallace 
banner of “Orderly Marketing.” 


THE DEMAND for fertilizer for 1945 
crops fell so far short of farmer de- 
mand that grain dealers handling fer- 
tilizer as a side line will profit greatly 
by laying in a bountiful stock and ad- 
vising farm patrons of their ability to 
supply their needs for the 1946 crop. 


IN AREAS where farming has been 
diversified stock raisers and poultrymen 
soon learn that it does not pay to feed 
grains whole. These feeders are glad to 
patronize the elevator operator who has 
been enterprising enough to ship in con- 
centrates and mixed feeds and install 
grinders and mixers to obtain the maxi- 
mum feed value from the available 
grains and roughages. 


FARMERS ARE realizing such at- 
tractive premiums for all grain and seed 
they should be able to buy farm supplies 
at a good price and pay all their old 
book accounts without much urging by 
their creditors. Elevator operators who 
have been lax in collecting for side lines 
sold need to dig up some of their old 
ledgers and urge payment of accounts 
long considered worthless. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE won the 
war for America. Factories and work- 
shops built by private enterprise for pri- 
vate profit, and diverted to war produc- 
tion, in a few months exceeded the out- 
put of the axis powers that had several 
years the start. Marshal Stalin said 
“Without United States machines the 
United Nations could never have won the 
war.” Therefore to maintain the United 
States as the world’s strongest power 


. private enterprise should be encouraged 


by the government removing restrictions 
on the private profit that leads to maxi- 
mum production. 
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IF YOU weigh grain for transient 
truckers, persist in charging at least one 
dollar for each certificate. The wear on 
your equipment and your own time is 
worth much more. 


THE ODT having lifted its ban on 
conventions,-the-grain and feed trade is 
arranging more meetings than ever, and 
the hotels are buying all the cots obtain- 
able. Our list of Coming Conventions 
continues to announce new gatherings. 


THE ARGUMENT that farmers in 
the Northwest will get their wheat to 
Liverpool at a saving in freight of 10 
cents per bushel by construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway will not hold 
water. Wheat is actually shipped from 
the upper lakes to Montreal at four and 
one-half cents per bushel, and the seaway 
will not lower rates from Montreal to 
Liverpool. The saving just isn’t there. 


OSTENSIBLY to increase purchasing 
power and thus avoid DEFLATION, the 
Administration urges an increase in 
wages, while the Treasury Department 
urges the people to buy bonds and thus 
“yrevent INFLATION.” There can be 
no shortage of buying power, as the fed- 
eral government is still spending far in 
excess of its income, and will show a 
deficit of about thirty billion dollars this 
fiscal year. 


OFFICES being built by country ele- 
vator operators are now carefully 
planned with a view to convenience, 
comfort and efficiency and safety of 
records, modern equipment and cash 
from the flames and after dark maraud- 
ers. The growth and expansion of the 
business of the modern grain merchant 
has made the old shack obsolete. No 
self-respecting grain and feed dealer en- 
joys spending all his business hours in 
a hot or freezing shed. It pays to look 
like you are successful even though you 
lost money on that last shipment. An 
attractive place of business always draws 
new customers. 


THE RYE CEILING is only one of the 
many uncertainties that plague different 
branches of the grain trade. To conduct 
any business, particularly the grain busi- 
ness with its vacillating markets, it is 
necessary to plan ahead if operations are 
to be conducted with least expense. If the 
grain industry had definite information 
on what to expect from the bureaucratic 
planners they could practice the efficient 
marketing of which the bureaus prate 
but never accomplish. Who can guess 
now what the rye ceiling will be after 
the battle between the Bowles admin- 
istration and the Thomas committee? 
Why should the O. P. A. enlarge its con- 
trol to include rye prices when the war 
emergency ended several months ago as 
hostilities actually ceased? Why should 
the Washington administration injure 
the farmers by pushing the price of their 
rye down 50 cents per bushel? 
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WHEN YOU see a box car leaking 
grain, write us date, car initials, num- 
ber, direction of train, kind of grain and 
at what part of car grain is leaking out. 
It may. help a brother shipper to validate 
his claim for Loss in Transit. Many of 
the old cars still in use should’ be on the 
way to-the nearest. scrap pile. 


WE HAVE it on confidential advice 
that the Federal Fixers of Price Ceilings 
have just. learned that during Rome’s 
Great Famine of 55 B.C., the price of 
corn rosé from 6 cents to $3.84 a bushel, 
and the Washington. Bureaucrats now 
fear that. if they lost their jobs the 
prices of all grains will rise to figures 
that will blot out all memory of the 55 
EB C. record. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


While the original Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the supple mentary. expla- 

nation of what was meant by “area of 
production” has brought many headaches 
to the bureaucrats entrusted with the 
enforcement of the Act as well as to 
the country grain merchants who are 
expected to comply with the. Act, the 
difficulties of interpreting the law and 
knowing exactly what was intended has 
been most perplexing both to the govern- 
ment employees entrusted with the en- 
forcement of.the Act and to grain deal- 
ers trying to learn the true intent and 
meaning of ‘area of production.” 

If all grain dealers would immediately 
appeal to their representatives in both 
houses of Congress to clarify the Act 
or repeal it, it would lead to consider- 
able agitation for a new provision that 
would be clear to all and easy of com- 
pliance. The present verbiage is so in- 
definite few students of English will 
agree on its intent. Let us draft a new 
law that can be understood by all citizens 
and then abolish the old. 


Hazards of Damp Corn 


Some country elevator operators who 
have neglected to profit by the experi- 
ence of other corn buyers have found it 
to their advantage to scatter some of 
their corn all around in cribs of grain 
likely to heat. Appeals to growers rec- 
ommending the leaving of all corn. con- 
taining excessive moisture on the stalk 
until it dries sufficiently to stand stor- 
age has profited the farmers and grain 
merchants to which they generally haul 
their surplus grain. 

Early tests of Iowa corn show a mois- 
ture content from 23.2 per cent to 59.9 
per cent. More complaints of excessive 
moisture content of corn have come from 
Iowa than have come for a score of years 
before. 

A country See operator who has 
no modern drier is indulging in wild 
speculation when he buys any corn con- 
taining over 25 per cent moisture. Even 
the experienced truckers who are ignor- 
ing the OPA and hauling damp corn long 


distances for prices in excess of “the 
established ceiling are refusing to buy 
much of the corn without a‘ most’ ex: 
orbitant discount for water contained. 
The marketing of damp corn of the 
1945 crop is certainly accomplished by 
greater hazards than has been encoun- 
tered by corn dealers for many years. 
Corn dealers who are equipped to dry 
new corn should be able to get the cost 
of their drier back with a few truck 
loads. No experienced dealer is willing 
to pay’a premium for water in corn and 
unless damp corn purchased is graded 
sample and discounted heavily, buyers 
will have small chance of realizing a 
profit from its handling. 


Grading Wheat by Variety 


Few country wheat buyers have been 
able to grade their country purchases so 
as to insure their obtaining a living mar- 
gin from every carload handler, and now 
some champion of technology wants to 
add new and complicated requirements 
to all existing grading rules. Surely the 
growers and merchants seeking profit- 
able markets will not enjoy the intro- 
duction of new and indefinite technicali- 
ties. 

The idea of grading wheat by variety 
is most bewildering because few deal- 
ers have heard of more than a dozen 
of the leading varieties sown in their 
own neighborhood and when it comes to 
identifying each variety when the grain 
is tendered for bids, the prospective buy- 
er is bewildered beyond measure. Grad- 
ing tests made at many of the grain 
grading schools have proved beyond 
doubt that few dealers have mastered 
the existing rules governing the grading 
of wheat. 

Every alert buyer is anxious beyond 
measure to grade wheat offered accurate- 
ly because he knows the grain will be 
classified according to the Federal rules 
in his favorite market. The nearer his 
grading agrees with the grading of the 
licensed inspectors in the central mar- 
kets, the more likely is he to obtain the 
expected price for his shipment on its 
arrival. 

In hope of attaining uniformity in 
classifying grain shipped in interstate 
commerce by quality and condition fed- 
eral grading rules were made effective 
Dec. 1, 1916, for shelled corn, July 1, 
1917, for winter wheat, and Aug. 1, 
1917, for other wheat, and grain deal- 


ers have been studying these rules ever. 


since. 

The old practice of buying all grain 
by kind is obsolete, but the experience 
of central market receivers emphasizes 
the great difficulty of grading shipments 
accurately even under today’s ruling 
while to require the classification of 
receipts in central] markets by variety 
is just impossible. 

Any licensed grain grader who suc- 


ceeds in identifying ten per cent of the - 


varieties of wheat received in a central 
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~ market will be considered a wonder, and 
a flood of appeals will blockadé=the hold 
tracks of every wheat market. 


The Black Karket for Corn 


The continued scarcity of choice corn 
in all central markets of the middle states 
is the natural result of the excessive 
moisture content of the 1945 corn crop. 
Country shippers have experienced great 
difficulty in shipping out choice grain 
because cars are so scarce it has been 
impossible to start corn to market even 
tho it be in safe shipping condition. The 
demand for good corn is so urgent ire- 
sponsible transient truckers have bought 
and sold corn containing an excessive 
amount of moisture without heeding ceil- 
ing prices. Regular dealers having an 
investment in modern grain handling 
facilities have not dared to ignore the 
moisture content and the ceiling price 
regulation, so corn has been a scarce 
article in nearly every central market and 
the processors have experienced much 
difficulty in obtaining ‘enough acceptable 
corn to keep their plants running. 

Growers would, no doubt, have re- 
ceived a much higher price without tak- 
ing any risk of being penalized for ignor- 
ing OPA’s ceiling. One great difficulty 
is that the Washingon bureaucrats cling 
to their position with tenacity that pre- 
vents them recognizing that ceiling 
prices, prices, subsidies; and premiums 
paid by the government do not stimulate 
the farmers’ desire to plant a larger 
acreage. 

Governmental interference with mar- 
keting methods and prices paid by truck- 
ers altho dictated by supply and de- 
mand, fail to accomplish the purpose 
of the champions of regulated markets. 
Many grain dealers have been heavily 
fined for violating the price regulations 
of OPA but still some continue to take 
chances. The OPA officials must be 
aware of what is going on in the grain 
trade as existing regulations and limita- 
tions fail to bring about a full recogni- 
tion of the ceiling prices. 

TI 
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These are Zane Grey’s tests of 
true greatness: To bear up under 
loss; to fight the.bitterness of 
defeat and the weakness of grief ; 
to be a victor over anger; to smile 
when tears are close; to resist dis- 
ease and evil men and base in- 
stincts; to hate hate and to love 
love; to go on when it would 
seem good to die; to seek ever the 
glory and the dream; to look up 
with unquenchable faith to some- 
thing ever more about to be— 
these things any man can do, and 
so be great. 

—The Silver Lining 
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_The New Dailey Mills at 
Olean, N. Y. 


After the destruction by fire of its large plant 
at Binghamton, N. Y., in August, 1944, the 
Dailey Mills, Inc., decided to rebuild a bigger 
and better plant at Olean, N. Y. 


The Olean site chosen by Dailey Mills not 
only increases the markets the company can 
sell but places the company nearer to its Buf- 
falo grain distribution and raw material sources. 
This proximity to the Great Lakes, eastern 
feed world center, will aid thé company 
greatly in its efforts to more quickly manu- 
facture and ship competitive priced feeds of 
outstanding quality. 


In locating the plant at Olean, the first con- 
sideration of railroad facilities did not over- 
shadow by much the company’s desire to be 
aa the main trucking arteries, such as Route 

Profiting by an experience that began with 
A. O. Dailey nearly 40 years ago, the present 
management, with W. H. Kieser, pres., and 
Harry G. Lampman, Jr., general sales and 
service manager, decided to incorporate in their 
new plant the best methods and most up-to- 
date equipment. 

The main structure, specifically designed for 
the manufacture of animal feeds, provides, five 
working floors and a sixth floor to be devoted 
to monitor grain bins and inlets. The win- 
dowed portion of the building houses the work- 
ing quarters, with the remainder of the build- 
ing devoted to the storage of raw materials. 

Functional design of the building itself pro- 
vides for installation of the latest and most 
efficient machinery available for the manufac- 
ture of Double Diamond feed products. Many 
production innovations are provided for that 
the company did not have in its Binghamton 
plant. 

The bulk or bagged raw. ingredients and 
supplies are received on separate unloading 
tracks on the side of the building where the 
production flow begins. Loading tracks are en- 
tirely separate and located at the end of the 
production operation. This arrangement pre- 
cludes production tie-ups due to inadequate 
railroad spurs and will speed shipments. 


A connecting warehouse has capacity to store 
600 tons of ingredients such as manganese, 
dried milk, cod liver oil, limestone, salt and 
meat scraps. 

A molasses vat will hold three tank car 
loads or 26,700 gallons of molasses. 

Eight to nine thousand tons of feed will be 
shipped monthly by box car when the plant is 
in full swing. Another thousand tons will be 
handled by trucks for distribution to dealers 
in the immediate area. 

Twelve box cars can be loaded simulta- 
neously on the large railroad siding adjacent to 
the mill. A belt conveyor system from the plant 
to the cars brings manual labor down to a min- 
imum. 

Two large automatic scales make it possible 
for eighteen one hundred pound sacks to. be 
bagged in a minute, or more than 900 an hour. 
_.The scales are virtually fool-proof as to exact 
measurement, yet every tenth bag will be 
weighed on a large scale in the bagging room 
to offset any pose of mechanical error. 

A “magic eye” mercury device, or Bendica- 
tor, gives complete assurance of the continued 
even mix of the basic feed with the vital ingre- 
dients. Sensitive to pressure by the use of 
mercury as a counter weight, the grains flow 
through the “magic eye’ into the pre-mix. 
Should the basic feed fail to flow through the 
“magic eye”, the lessening of the pressure will 
automatically halt the whole process. 

Unlike many feed companies, Dailey Mills 
products do not stop with feed-stuffs proper, but 
the company also sells a complete group of 
ready-mixed, poultry health vitamin and drug 
products. 


For illustration see outside front cover page. 


Soybean Quality Good 


More than 1,000 cars of new crop soybeans 
have arrived at Chicago. They are of good 
quality, grading No. 1 and No. 2, with 11 to 
14.5 percent moisture. 

Nearly all the receipts are being applied on 
contract, the few cars on consignment going 
at the support price.—I*. R. Johnson, Cleveland 
Grain Co. 


Carrying Charges a Violation 
of Ceiling 


The OPA has informed the Millers National 
Federation that the practice of elevators in 
requiring buyers of wheat to pay carrying 
charges for stipulated periods on deferred con- 
tracts a violation of revised MPA 487. 

Buyers may request deferment of delivery 
beyond the free time of sale, and then the 
seller is. permitted to add carrying charges to 
the appropriate maximum price. However, the 
seller cannot compel the buyer otherwise to pay 
deferred charges. Furthermore, it was asserted 
that millers who agree to such charges are as 
guilty as the elevator operators or sellers in 
violating OPA regulation. 


Will Control Use of 
Soybean Oil 


With the removal of fats and oils from ra- 
tioning, a number of questions have arisen in 
the trade regarding the use of soybean oil for 
industrial purposes. While rationing was still 
in effect the industrial use of soybean oil was 
controlled by the necessity for obtaining ration 
points as well as by the effect of the alkyd re- 
striction order, WPB Order M-300. This 
alkyd order was terminated Aug. 31 and with 
the recent end of fats and oils rationing the 
ration point control was also lost. 

The Fats and Oils Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration has informed us 
that the edible oil situation is still too tight to 
permit free use of soybean oil for industrial 
purposes and have informed us that an order 
will be issued by them within the next few days 
which will re-establish controls over industrial 
usage of soybean oil. Pending the issuance of 
this order they have instructed us to make no 
shipments of soybean oil to industrial users 
except where specific permission has been 
granted —Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., R. W. 
Capps. 


Area of Production Exemption 


Most employees of country grain elevators, 
engaged in assembling farm products from pro- 
ducers for storage and shipment, have been 
exempt from the wage and hour provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act.. Now it is pro- 
posed in Senate bill No. 1349 that this exemption 
in Section 13 (a) (10) be removed from the 
Act. The section which they would leave out 
of Senate bill 1349 is the so-called “area of 
production” section. 

Officers of your National Ass’n believe it of 
highest importance that this section be retained 
in the Act, and that Senators be urged to in- 
clude the Section 13 (a) (10) exemption in the 
wording of Senate bill 1349. The bill is in the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee, and 
letters to your Senators on this Committee 
should continue to urge acceptance by them of 
the wording of the Section 13 (a) (10) in the 
bill now being considered. Senators should be 
asked to see to it that this section in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 IS NOT 
CHANGED by the pending Senate bill. 

Members on the Senate Committee are (Dem- 
ocrats): James E. Murray of Montana; David 
I, Walsh of Massachusetts; Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah; Claude Pepper of Florida; Allen 
Ellender of Louisiana; Lister. Hill of Alabama; 
Dennis Chavez of New Mexico; James Tunnell 
of Delware; Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania; 
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Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina; J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright of Arkansas; (Republicans) : 
Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin; Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio; George D. Aiken of Vermont; 
Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota; H. Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey ; Wayne Morse of Oregon; 
Forrest C. Donnell of Missouri. 5 

This National Ass’n has not often urged its 
members to write their Congressmen about 
pending legislation; however, we feel this: bill 
is of such strong importance to you that you 
must be warned, so that you can make known 
your opinion. If Senate bill 1349 passes in its 
present form, without the old “area of produc- 
tion” exemption, every ‘country grain elevator 
employee will be under the minimum wage and 
maximum hours provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Write to your Senators on the 
Committee; also write other Senators to protect 
you if and when this bill should come out of the 
Committee—News Letter- of Grain -& Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n. 


ANTU is a rat poison so powerful that 
one pound could kill 300,000 rats. It is not 
dangerous to humans. It causes dropsy of the 
lungs, drowning the rat in the fluid from its 
own body. It was kept secret during the war. 
The chemical name is alpha-naphthy-thio-urea. 
It is a fine gray powder having little odor or 
taste. 


Delay in Removing Soybeans 


Eugene Scallan & Son bought on April 13, 
1943, 800 bus. of Palmetto soybeans at a price 
of $2.05 per bushel or $1,640, of J. S. Brown & 
Son, and paid $1,200, leaving a balance due of 
$440, for which suit was brought in the district 
court, Parish of Avoyelles, Louisiana. 

The defense was that on Dec. 22, 1942, they 
sold 4,400 bus. of soybeans for a stipulated 
price of $9,160, and that altho plaintiffs, J. S. 
Brown & Son, was to remove the beans im- 
mediately from the defendants’-warehouse they 
failed to do so, and the last of said beans were 
not removed until June 17, 1943. They alleged 
plaintiffs were indebted to them in the sum of 
$309.45 for storage on said beans, and $80 for 
400 sacks used in resacking and $90 for labor 
in resacking 900 bus., making a total of $479.45 
for which they plead set-off and judgment in 
their favor of $39.45. 

The warehouse was an old gin house and not 
a bonded warehouse. The beans were in sacks, 
2 bus. to a sack. The prevailing custom among 
bean merchants was. that a reasonable time for 
removal was allowed. 

When the plaintiffs were ready to remove 
the beans it was found that rats had eaten 400 
of the sacks. 

Art. 2549, Revised Code of Louisiana, pro- 
vides: “The obligations of the buyer are: 

“1. To pay the price of sale. 

“2. To receive delivery of the thing and to 
remove it, if it be an object which requires re- 
moval, and to indemnify the seller for what he 
has expended in preserving it for him.” 

Judge Lester L. Bordelon of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Louisiana, said 

“Plaintiffs are liable to the defendants for 
the value of the sacks necessary to be used to 
remove the beans and the labor used in resack- 
ing them. 

“Defendants should be allowed $9 on the cost 
of labor in resacking. The average price of 
sacks used is 10 cents each and defendants are 
entitled to $40 on this item. 

“Defendants are not entitled to recover on 
storage. There was no contract covering stor- 
age and no time fixed for removal. There never 
was any demand by defendants on plaintiffs 
to remove the beans, until they had put plaintiffs 
in default by demanding removal of the beans 
they could not charge storage in the absence 
of a contract. 

“Defendants are allowed $49 against plaintiffs 
to be applied as a set-off against the judgment 
rendered in favor of plaintiffs for $440.”— 
20 Southern Rep. (2d) 732. 
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Ceiling on Old Crop Rye 


Grain & Feed Journals: It was our under- 
standing that, not having acted early enough, 
the Office of Price Administration could not 
set a ceiling on rye grown in 1945. Does the 
1946 ceiling affect the price of 1945 rye?— 
S. M. Chase. 

Ans.: The O.P.A. has specifically ruled that 
“A sale or delivery of a lot of rye consisting 
entirely of rye of the 1945 crop, by a merchan- 
diser on or after June 1, 1946, is subject to the 
provisions of M.P.R. 604.’’ 

The M.P.R. 604 is the new ceiling order on 
rye prices effective June 1. 


Interpretations of New Rye 
| Ceiling 


The O.P.A. has announced the following 
interpretations under M.P.R. 604, the new rye 


ceiling : 
Question—M.P.R. 604 was issued Nov. 30, 
1945, and becomes effective June 1, 1946. If a 


merchandiser before June 1, 1946, agrees to sell 
rye for delivery on or after June 1, 1946, at a 
price in excess of the maximum price provided 
in the regulation for such sale and delivery, is 
he in violation of the regulation at any time 
prior to June 1, 1946? 

Answer—No. The regulation applies only to 
transactions which take place on or after June 
1, 1946. However, on June 1, 1946, the effective 
date, the regulation will cut across all existing 
contracts and no delivery of rye may be made 
on or after that date at a price in excess of the 
appropriate maximum price therein provided. 

Question—A merchandiser has a lot of rye 
consisting in part of rye of the 1945 crop and 
fn part of rye of the 1946 crop. Will a sale or 
delivery of the entire lot on or after June 1, 
1946, be subject to the provisions of M.P.R. 604? 

Answer—yYes. 

Question—Will a sale or delivery of a lot of 
rye consisting entirely of rye of the 1945 crop 
by a merchandiser on or after June 1, 1946, be 
subject to the provisions of M.P.R. 604? 

Answer—Yes. 


Corn Discounts Are Cumulative 


The National Grain Trade Council has re- 
ceived the following digest of an interpretation 
recently issued by the Cereals, Feeds and Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Branch of OPA under the 
signature of Johnathan B. Richards, Assistant 
General Counsel, and the date of Nov. 26: 
“Food Products Regulation No. 2—Supplement 4 

“Discounts. In determining discounts under 
Table I of Appendix A it is necessary to deter- 
mine separately the discount applicable under 
subparagraph (1), and under subparagraph (2) 
(i) and under subparagraph (2) (ii) and then 
add the resulting figures. For example, if the 
corn being priced is sample grade with a mois- 
ture content of 19 per cent and carrying the 


notations ‘weevily’ and ‘heating,’ % cents 
must be deducted for moisture under_ sub- 
paragraph (1), 2 cents must be _ deducted 


under subparagraph (2) (i) for grading sam- 
ple and 4 cents must be deducted under 
subparagraph (2) (ii) for the two notations of 
‘weevily’ and ‘heating’ or a total deduction for 
discounts of 10%, cents per bushel.” 

The following interpretation was issued under 
date of Nov. 21: 

“Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 502 

“Question: May a person sell as a commer- 
cial processor at the maximum prices provided 
in Section 12 as soon as he files the informa- 
tion specified in Section 8 (g) with OPA or must 
he wait until his filing has been specifically ap- 
proved or 20 days have elapsed? 

“Answer: A person who files with OPA in 
accordance with the requirements of Section 
8 (g) ‘registers’ or has ‘duly regitsered’ within 
the meaning of this section and may thereafter 
sell as a commercial processor unless and until 
his registration has been disapproved by OPA. 

“Question: If OPA disapproves such a regis- 
tration is such disapproval retroactive? 

“Answer: If such disapproval occurs within 
the 20 days mentioned in the last sentence of 
Section 8 (g), it is retroactive to the date of 
filing. If such disapproval occurs after the 20 
day period it is not retroactive because the 
registration was automatically approved at the 
end of 20 days, subject only to specific subse- 
quent disapproval by OPA.” 


CHICAGO, ILL—The National Industrial 
Traffic League, meeting recently at the Palmer 
House, elected the following officers: Pres., 
Alonzo Bennett, Memphis, Tenn.; vice pres., 
A. H. Schwietert, Chicago; treas., W. 
Campbell, Chicago. 


Washington News 
WAR POWERS expiring Dec. 31 were ex- 
tended to June 30, 1946, in a bill passed by 
the House Dec. 3. 


THE SOYBEAN order of Aug. 24, 1944, 
restricting purchase and use, has been termi- 
nated as of Nov. 30, 1945. 


FLAXSEED of the 1946 crop will be sup- 
ported by acreage payments or otherwise to 
make an average return to growers of $3.60 
per bushel, basis Minneapolis. 

THE U.N.R.R.A. would be required to pay 
full parity prices for raw and processed agri- 
cultural commodities, under a bill introduced by 
Senator Thomas. 


THE SUBSIDY on flour has been increased 
one and one-half cents per bushel of wheat used, 
and for December is 31.5 cents for all areas 
outside the Pacific Coast. 


FURTHER hearings on the rule of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade providing premiums for 
oats of superior quality are to be held by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 


LIMITING transactions in butter and eggs 
for future delivery to persons owning the com- 
modities is the purpose of a bill introduced by 
Senator Arthur Capper. The measure is be- 
lieved to have little chance of enactment. 


GRAIN alcohol plants owned by the gov- 
ernment have been ordered closed. The reason 
is that it costs too much to make alcohol from 
grain, and to convert it into butadiene for rub- 
ber. The cost of butadiene from alcohol is 40 
cents per pound, compared with 8 to 10 cents 
per pound from petroleum. 

ADJUSTMENT of retail prices to reflect 
price increases allowed to manufacturers was 
recommended by the committee headed by Rep. 
Howard W. Smith, has been approved by 
resolution introduced by Rep. Fred A. Hart- 
ley and is now endorsed by the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


ELMER THOMAS, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee, has requested 
Chester Bowles, head of the O.P.A., to delay 
the effective date (June 1) of the new ceiling 
order on rye prices, and is holding hearings by 
his committee on the rye ceiling, and purchas- 
ing policies of the government. Thomas ac- 
cused the OPA of using “subterfuge and sharp 
practice” to control prices on the 1945 rye crop. 
Under the law OPA could not set a ceiling on 
the 1945 crop because it did not give notice 
before the planting season. 


STATE COMMISSIONERS of agriculture 
meeting at Washington have advocated that: 
“(1) All rules of commodity exchanges affect- 
ing futures trading, and as a consequence, farm 
prices, be required to be submitted to the com- 
modity exchange authority for its approval or 
disapproval, the government be required to 
analyze such rules from the point of view of 
their effect upon the public interest. (2) The 
federal warehousing laws be strengthened to 
avoid complete domination of the grain mar- 
keting machinery by a few large elevator mer- 
chandisers who operate against the best interests 
of the farmers.” 


O.P.A. Enforcement 


CEDAR RAPIDS, NEB.—The Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Co. has been enjoined from 
purchasing corn at over-ceiling prices, and 
from selling ground corn at over ceiling prices. 
A payment of $382.50 is called for, being two 
and one-half times the overcharges. 


THE SUBSIDY payment on flour exported 
from Atlantic or Gulf ports remains at 18 cents 
per cwt until Nov. 15. On wheat ground east 
of the Rocky Mountains the subsidy was ad- 
vanced from 26.5 to 33 cents per bus. Noy. 1. 

PUBLIC debt is now $1,872.00 per person, 
compared with $12.36 at the beginning of World 
War I. The public debt on Sept. 30 was 
$263,000,000,000. 
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Passing of Paul Rutherford 


Paul Cole Rutherford, 56, vice president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Company died in 
his sleep at his home in Minneapolis Nov. 25. 


Friends and business associates were shocked 
to learn of his sudden passing. He had been to 
the office as usual on Saturday apparently in 
good health. That afternoon he participated in 
a bowling tournament. In the early hours of 
Sunday morning, Mr. Rutherford died of coro- 
nary sclerosis. 

He was a leader in Northwest grain circles 
during the major portion of his active business 
career of 38 years. He was noted for the Van 
Dusen Harrington Crop report which he edited 
each year during the growing season. 

Born in Minneapolis in 1889, Mr. Rutherford, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Rutherford, 
graduated from Central high school, entering 
the grain business as a clerk for the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. when he was only 18. In 1910 
he became buyer and salesman. In 1916 he was 
promoted to department manager and had held 
the office of vice president since 1928. 


Mr. Rutherford was chairman of the Minne- 
apolis Terminal Elevator Ass’n and vice presi- 
dent of the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Ass'n. 

He was a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Milwaukee Grain and Stock Exchange 
and Duluth Board of Trade. He was a senior 
director of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and member of the Minneapolis and 
Lafayette Clubs. 

Married in 1914, to Eva Kaye, he is survived 
by his wife; a sister, Miss Margaret E. Ruther- 
ford, and three daughters. 

His untimely death seems to be especially 
tragic when he enjoyed life and people so much. 
He was generous with his time and affection 
and was well known and well liked by all who 
came in contact with him. 


GAMMAEXANE is a new insecticide de- 
veloped by Imperial Chemical Industries of 
Great Britain, and on certain insects said to 
be 5 to 15 times as powerful as D.D.T., while 
not dangerous to animals or men. 


Paul Rutherford, Minneapolis, Minn., deceased 
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Annual Convention of Western 


G&F Ass'n Has Record Attendance 


The Western Grain and Feed Ass’n held its 
46th annual convention Nov. 26, 27 at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. Over 550 
dealers attended. 


PRES. LELAND C. MILLER, Cedar Rap- 
ids, presided at the opening session Monday 
morning. After extending the delegates a hearty 
welcome, he said: 


President Miller's Annual Address 


I think there could be no better time to ex- 
press the appreciation of the directors and 
members of our Association on the fine job 
Mark Thornburg has been doing since he be- 
came our Secretary. 

I wonder how the grain and feed trade would 
have functioned, particularly during these war 
years, without a strong, efficient Association. To 
answer that question, let us review some of the 
Association’s activities. 

1. We all are regulated more or less by gov- 
ernment agencies. Your Secretary has obtained 
early releases of regulations pertaining to your 
business; has either copied or secured copies 
and mailed them to members for their guidance ; 
secured and published interpretations of these 
regulations and in general tried to keep us from 
being violators of Government regulations that 
we might not have known existed except for 
information mailed out from the Association. I 
wonder what confusion might have existed if 
each. grain or feed dealer had been “on his 
own” in first securing copies of these regula- 
tions and understanding them after he received 
them. I believe this activity alone has justified 
your membership in the Association. 

2. Briefly some of the other Association’s ef- 
forts have been toward: 

(A) Distribution of not only state, but Na- 
tional information of interest to our 
members. 

(B) Representation at “Wage and Hours” 
conferences in an effort to keep the 
“area of production,” re-defination from 
disturbing the normal wage and hour 
practices of our industry. 

3. Securing for Iowa dealers their share of 

available box cars. 

4. Consultation with various bodies toward 
the eventual enaction of an equitable tax law to 
replace the present antiquated Iowa law apply- 
ing to Iowa grain dealers, more about which I 
hope will be presented in this convention. 

These and many other things are what your 
Association has been doing, and now that the 
war is over the need for an Association has not 
passed. There will be problems for the grain 
and feed trade, as long as there is such an in- 
dustry, that can be solved only as a group, or 
Association—not as individuals, and I think this 
point is fairly well accepted by the fact that 
we now have over 1000 members, the highest 
membership in the history of the Association. 


J. L. WELSH, Omaha, Butler Welsh Grain 
Co., and V. P. of the Farm Crop Processing 
Corp., delivered a most interesting address on 
Industrial Utilization of Agricultural Surpluses. 
His paper is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

F, PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER, Minneapo- 
lis, Pres. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, reviewed the various plans, past and pres- 
ent, for handling grain surpluses, and stated that 
he was firm in the belief that ownership or mer- 
chandising of grain by government agencies 
should be avoided. Mr. Heffelfinger’s address is 
will appear in December 12th issue, _ 

R. C.. BOOTH, Cedar Rapids, reported on 
the work of his committee to obtain equitable 
taxes on grain in country elevators. 

PROF. P. E. MILLER, Director of Exten- 
sion, University of Minnesota, in an address 
“Working Together in the Interest of the Live- 


stock Producer,” urged a close working rela- 
tionship between feed dealers and their county 
agents. 


Monday Afternoon Session 


HARRY SCHULTZ, Clinton, Chairman of 
the Grain Division, presided at the afternoon 
session. 

HOWARD L. ROACH, Plainfield, Pres. 
American Soybean Ass’n, discussed “Soybeans 
for 1946.” Mr. Roach’s address is printed else- 
where in this issue. 

Dr. W. H. PIERRE, Head Agronomy and 
Soil Division, Iowa State College, Ames, talked 
on “Building Iowa Soil.”-He discussed the loss 
of fertility by cropping, erosion and leaching, 
and outlined a sound soil management program 
describing the various fertilizers and applica- 
tion methods. 

RAY B. BOWDEN, Exec. V. P. Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, delivered a “Re- 
port from Washington,” a rousing address in 
which he described the next two years as years 
of decision for America, and urged the dealers 
to exercise their rights as citizens in expressing 
their views to their legislators. 


Business Meeting 


PRES. MILLER presided at the business 
meeting. 
_ SECY. MARK THORNBURG, after read- 
ing the minutes of the last meeting, expressed 
appreciation of the cooperation of the members 
and outlined the activities of the Ass’n in the 
past year. He announced the removal of the 
Ass'n to 432 Des Moines Building and a total 
membership of 1020, the largest in the history 
of the Ass’n. 

A motion was passed authorizing the directors 
to increase annual dues. 


Resolutions Adopted 


COLUMBUS HAYES, Mount Pleasant, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions- which were 
adopted : 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


1. It is hereby resolved that we petition our 
representatives and senators in Congress to 
insist that any legislation providing for a change 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 include 
the same exemption for country grain elevators 
as now in Section 13 (a) (10) of the Act. 


PLEDGE SUPPORT GWYNNE BILL 


2. Be it resolved, that this association does 
pledge its support to House Resolution 2788, 
in so far as it offers protection to employers 
against unfair claims under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and where such employers have 
been previously held in compliance with a rul- 
ing or definition issued by the Administration, 
even though that ruling or definition later be 
changed. 


URGE CONGRESS CREATE INCREASED 
DEMAND FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


3. Be it resolved by the Western Grain & 
Feed Association, that it urge its representa- 
tives in Congress to turn their attention toward 
creation of increased demand for farm products 
rather than toward restriction of production 
and artificial price supports. We represent to 
them our belief that industrial use of farm 
products should be more energetically pressed, 
and that for the reconversion period at least, 
more attention should be given toward a better 
diet for the lower income groups through means 
of federal aid. 


SUGGEST GROUP MEETINGS 


4. With the thought that a new year will 
probably bring many changes in laws and regu- 
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lations pertaining to our industry, and with the 
idea that group meetings are inducive to better 
feeling among the individual members, we sug- 
gest that-such meetings be set up by the Secre- 
tary at such places and time as may be deemed 
advisable and that serious consideration be 
given to reestablishment of the annual feed 
school formerly held at Ames or Des Moines. 

Other resolutions expressed appreciation to 
the officers of the association and speakers at 
the convention. 

HUGH HALE, Royal, chairman of the Nom- 
inations Committee, presented the following to 
serve as directors for three years: Hugh Gor- 
don, Marion; Howard Roach, Plainfield; Tu- 
dor Wilder, Cedar Rapids; W. H. Marriott, 
Sioux City; and Cash Cahill, Waterloo. 

At a meeting of directors following the busi- 
ness session, the following officers were elected: 
President, Stanley Eales, Sioux City; V. P. 
and chairman grain division, John Nie, Me- 
chanicsville; V. P. and chairman feed division, 
Art Nord, Creston; vice chairman feed division, 
Herman Jensen, Estherville; vice chairman 
grain division, Hugh Hale, Royal; Treas. A. E. 
Sargent, Des Moines; Exec. Secy., Mark 
Thornburg, Des Moines. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held in the ballroom 
of the Fort Des Moines Hotel Monday evening. 
520 delegates and guests enjoyed the sumptuous 
repast. 

RAY B. BOWDEN served as toastmaster. 


LT. COL WHEELER MERRIAM, speaker 
of the evening, told of his experiences as head 
of reconnaissance with the “Hell on Wheels” 
2nd Armored Diy. in Sicily, France and Ger- 
many. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


PRES. STANLEY EALES, Sioux City, pre- 
sided at the Tuesday morning session. 

HARRY LINN, Sec’y Agriculture, Iowa, told 
the dealers of the activities of his department. 

P. S. SHEARER, Head Animal Husbandry 
Dept. Iowa State College, Ames, delivered a 
very enlightening paper, “Some Feed Problems 
for 1945-46,” in which he gave some valuable 
ideas on feeding this year’s wet corn. Mr. 
Shearer’s address is published in the feedstuffs 
department of this issue. 

DR. V. B. VANDERLOO, pres. Iowa Vet- 
erinary Medical Ass’n., discussed a “Veterina- 
rian’s Responsibility in Food Production,” in 
which he urged that feed men and veterinarians 
work together in preaching and teaching better 
animals through preventative and corrective 
measures. 


WALTER BERGER, Chief, Feed Division 
U. S. D. A., discussed feed supplies for 1946. 
His talk is quoted elsewhere in this issue. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


HERMAN JENSEN, Estherville, vice chair- 
man Feed Division, presided at the closing ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon. 


DR. R. E. PHILLIPS, Acting Head Poultry 
Department, Iowa State College, reviewed the 
poultry industry in Iowa, discussed hybrid 
poultry and advised on flock maintenance. 

HOMER I. HUNTINGTON, gen. mgr. 
Poultry and Egg National Board, Chicago, told 
of the operation of the Board in creating new 
demand for poultry and eggs. 

DR. R. W. BETHKE, in charge of Nutri- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, deliv- 
ered an address on recent nutritional develop- 
ments. His address is printed in the feedstuffs 
department of this issue. 

Adjourned sine die. 


RYE FUTURES trading and holding limits 
have been reduced by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration from 2,000,000 to 500,000 bus. 
daily, effective Dec. 3. For several weeks past 
the open interest and the daily volume of trad- 
ing has been decreasing. 
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The Future of Soybeans 


By Howarp L. Roacu, President, American 
Soybean Ass’n Before Western G. & F. Ass’n 


There is considerable speculation on the part 
of producers, processors, and consumers, about 
the future of soybeans in the United States, and 
while-I am no prophet, and neither am I the 
son of a prophet, I shall try to give you the re- 
sults of some of the progressive and conserva- 
tive thinking on this subject that is. being voiced 
today. 


DURING THE WAR, our Federal Govern- 

ment felt it necessary to place a floor, or sup- 
port price, under soybeans in order to encourage 
their production. The reason given for this 
action was the shortage of fats and oils caused 
by the termination of our imports of vegetable 
oil from the Orient. Soybeans are an oil seed 
crop. Therefore, it was decided by the War 
Food Administration that every effort should be 
made to encourage the growing of soybeans for 
oil. Many of you will remember the questions 
that were in the minds of soybean growers and 
processors as to what would be done with the 
-soybean meal resulting from-such a large acre- 
age of beans. In fact, some soybean meal was 
allocated for fertilizer production three years 
ago this fall. 


THE PRODUCERS responded to patriotic 
appeals by our Government, by the press, and 
by their Triple A Chairmen. Being insured of 
a floor price, the soybean acreage in Iowa in- 
creased from 709,000 acres which produced 14,- 
180,000 bus. of beans in 1940 to 1,984,000 acres 
which produced 34,290,000 bus. in 1945. This 
was an increase of almost 300 per cent in acre- 
age and an increase of 250 per cent in beans 
harvested. Instead of processors having to find 
a place to dispose of their meal, after the first 
few months of the soybean subsidy program 
there was a scarcity. I daresay there is not a 
feed man in this meeting today, that would not 
be glad to know where he could obtain a few 
extra tons of soybean meal to supply his trade. 

The thinking now, on support prices, is not 
so much about encouraging the production of 
soybeans for their valuable oil content as it is 
to encourage production of soybean meal. It is 
the desire to encourage the production of soy- 
beans in order that the livestock industry of the 
nation will be supplied with enough protein. 


SOYBEAN MEAL has been the bargain 
protein feed throughout the war period. Many 
mixers have been forced to substitute other oil 
seeds and animal proteins with soybean meal 
until some rations on the market today are but 
glorified soybean meal. These same mixers 
have found that instead of deteriorating the 
quality of their mixed feed, they have improved 
it. Feed men and farmers have discovered that 
of all the protein feeds available for the differ- 
ent classes of livestock, soybean meal is the most 
versatile. 

In the period before the war, the United 
States was a large importer of flax seed from 
South America. The flax seed was pressed 
in this country to supply our farmers with lin- 
seed oil and linseed oil meal. The oil chemists 
have now discovered new methods of processing 
soybean oil, until processed soybean oil is fully 
as good, and in some respects better than lin- 
seed oil. Every effort is being made by the 
Government to encourage flax production for 
1946. However, due to low yields, climatic fac- 
tors, and other reasons, we probably will never 
have the flax production nor the flax importa- 
tion we once had. Some other oil seed crop will 
have to supply the drying oil and proteins that 
this grain once supplied. I need not tell you 
gentlemen how soybean meal can be substituted 
for linseed meal. You have learned that fact 
yourselves. 

FOR MANY YEARS the acreage devoted to 
cotton in the United States has been on the 


decline. This is due in part to the development 
of synthetic fibres which take the place of the 
cotton fibre. Expanded cotton acreage in other 
nations and areas able to grow cotton, has also 
been a big factor in our diminishing cotton acre- 
age. Many experts predict we may see a fur- 
ther decline in cotton. 


From the seeds of the cotton crop, we have 
obtained cotton seed oil and cotton seed meal. 
Soybean oil is now substituting in almost every 
case for cotton seed oil, and livestock men have 
learned that soybean meal can replace cotton 
seed meal in the animal rations. 


You know how difficult it is to obtain cotton 
seed meal in Iowa this fall. We probably can 
except that soybean meal will have to supply 
the place occupied by cotton seed meal to a 
greater and greater extent in the future. 


True it is, that with a decline in livestock, 
dairy, and poultry prices, the demand for pro- 
tein feeds will not be so active. Many farmers 
have learned that the inclusion of protein in the 
rations of farm animals is a desirable and prof- 
itable practice, and even with a decline in live 
stock prices, there will not be a proportional 
decline in the demand for protein feeds. It is 
evident therefore, that some domestically pro- 
duced oil seed crop will be required to supply 
the increased protein demand that has been stim- 
ulated during the war. Our farmers have be- 
come educated to the profitable practice of 
feeding a balanced ration. 

Some criticism has been directed at soybean 
processors, feed mixers, and dealers by farm- 
ers, due to the fact that soybean meal has not 
been available in sufficient quantities to meet 
their demand. These farmers object that mixed 
feeds are offered in place of straight soybean 
meal, and they want soybean meal. They main- 
tain that soybean meal is the main ingredient 
of much of the mixed feed offered them. It is 
true that the inclusion of other ingredients 
makes soybean meal a better feed, so is it true 
that macaroni and cheese is a better human food 
than either macaroni or cheese, but if we want 
cheese we want cheese not the combination. The 
producer of soybeans is not pleased when he 
sells his soybean crop to the local elevator and 
is unable to obtain soybean meal but is forced 
to buy mixed feeds when his demand is for 
soybean meal. Neither is the local elevator man 
who ships carloads of soybeans to processing 
plants pleased when he is unable to obtain soy- 
bean meal made from the beans he shipped. We 
have seen this fall, a comparatively large quan- 
tity of beans shipped out of the State of Iowa 
because the dealer could get a few more cents 
per bushel from some out-of-state source. He 
did not feel obligated to local processors because 
of his difficulty in obtaining soybean meal in the 
past, and had no assurance of obtaining soy- 
bean meal from the current crop. 

While free trade between the various areas 
of our country is a fundamental business axiom, 
it would seem that corn belt processors, eleva- 
tor men, livestock and soybean producers should 
get together to insure the livestock producers 
that adequate supplies of soybean meal will be 
available to feed the livestock of our farms. 


It is by bringing to the farmer the realization 
that soybean meal is available when soybeans 
are grown on corn belt farms, that we can keep 
the farmer interested in growing soybeans. This 
will require cooperative effort to convince the 
soybean farmer that his product is essential to 
the welfare of our livestock industry. A pro- 
gram of cooperation is necessary if our process- 
ing capacity is to be utilized to anywhere near 
100 per cent of capacity in the future. 

It might be well to look at competing uses for 
soybean meal other than livestock feed. Re- 
search is constantly developing new uses for this 
important protein. 

We have heard much in the past about the 
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use of soybean meal in plastics, but already bet- 
ter and cheaper material has been found for 
that purpose than the use of soybean meal. That 
is a use that has been outmoded by research. 
The horn button and accessories of your new 
car will not be made from soybean plastics. 
However, edible high and low flat soybean flour 
is constantly finding its way into various human 
food products and the amount of soybean meal 
going to this trade is constantly expanding. 
There are on the shelves of merchants now, 
fabrics manufactured from the protein of milk 
and intensive research is being carried on to 
utilize the protein of soybeans for similar syn- 
thetic fibres. In these days of astounding chem- 
ical legerdemain that have produced the atomic 
bomb, it is entirely possible and probable that 
the wool of the future will come from soybean 
fields rather than from the backs of bleating 
sheep. , 


THE ADHESIVE INDUSTRY has used 
soybean protein in greater and greater quanti- 
ties for the production of casein glues until 
today it is standard practice to glue barns to- 
gether rather than use nails. Everyone today 
knows what plywood is. Fifteen years ago it 
was a curiosity. New types of building mate- 
rial will create new demands for adhesives. The 
protein of soybeans will get its share of this 
new business. 


The successful control of oil fires in our 
navy, which caused us so much loss at the be- 
ginning of the war, was brought about by the 
use of a product manufactured from soybeans. 
This material is now available to industry and 
part of the soybean crop will be used to extin- 
guish the fires of the farm homestead. 


Reconversion is today a popular word and 
well so. The laboratories and factories of in- 
dustry are now busily engaged in developing 
new and better articles for the consumer and 
abundant sources of soybean oil and soybean 
meal are necessary in many of these processes. 
The American farmer can supply these raw 
materials through his soybean crop and when 
called upon will do so. 

I am sure that we are wondering about the 
support price on soybeans for 1946. A meeting 
was held in Chicago two weeks ago at which 
were present representatives from the leading 
soybean growing states and also representatives 
from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Support prices all the way from $1.75 to 
$2.50 per bushel were mentioned. The American 
Soybean Association—after a careful survey of 
its membership—state that a support price of 
$1.80 would reduce the 1946 acreage approxi- 
mately 20 per cent under the 1945 acreage. The 
American Soybean Association further stated 
that producers would like to see the subsidy on 
food products eliminated. We feel that the con- 
sumer should pay for his food at the grocery 
store rather than through income tax deduc- 
tions from his pay envelope. We are fearful 
that subsidies, if maintained, will be withdrawn 
when agricultural prices are in a downward 
trend. That would give the producer ‘a very 
heavy jolt. We also are fearful of the sudden 
removal of all price ceilings. That could mean 
very drastic inflation. Therefore, our conclu- 
sion was that all price ceilings should be held 
somewhere near present levels, and that means 
a support price for soybeans of around $1.80 
per bushel. We feel, however, that there should 
not be a ceiling price on soybeans. Then, if 
price ceilings on labor and manufactured com- 
modities are relaxed, we shall have the oppor- 
tunity to share in the price advance if they 
take place. 

Leaders in soybean growing areas expect to 
see some recession in soybean acreage as more 
land is put back to grass. Marginal land has 
been planted to soybeans, and this practice 
should be discouraged. Prices received for the 
harvested crop plays an important part in de- 
termining the crop planted. However, other fac- 
tors such as crop rotation, weather, and time 
utilization also have their influence. Corn belt 
farmers have become acquainted with soybeans 
and will continue to be friendly with the crop. 
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Domestic Utilization of Surpluses 
Can Solve our Farm Problems 


By J. L. WetsH, Omaha, Neb., before Western Grain & Feed Ass’n at Des Moines, Ia. 


Since the close of the War I find the one 
great question upon eyveryone’s mind is “How 
is the ending of the war going to affect me.” 

In the answer to that question lies the fu- 
ture of each of us as well as the future of the 
United States and the entire world. 

The answer involves jobs for labor, invest- 
ments, standards of living, farm prosperity and 
the possibilities of a successful industry. It 
also calls for a re-examination of our Ameri- 
can way of life and for new plans that will 
preserve our American system of free enter- 
prise. It calls for a new analysis of the rela- 
tionship of our government to the individual 
and the relationship between agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor, along with the charting of 
a new road into the future. 

I think it is safe to say that none of us in 
the grain and feed trade have ever endorsed 
the philosophy of scarcity in farming—or in 
other words, paying the farmer not to produce. 
If there is to be a new course charted by our 
government for agriculture, certainly no one 
outside of the farmer himself should be more 
vitally interested than our grain and feed trade. 

After 35 years in the grain business, where 
our first contact is with the farmer, I am firm- 
ly convinced that the major portion of prosper- 
ity must come from the farm. When the farm- 
er is not prosperous neither are we in indus- 
try, in labor, or in the nation itself. 

Not one of us is untouched by the great ag- 
ricultural revolution that has taken place in 
the United States in the past few years. It 
has brought about the most amazing and great- 
est increase in farm production in all the his-~ 
tory of the world. 

NEW WEALTH FROM FARM.—When 
a farmer produces a bushel of grain, he pro- 
duces “new wealth’, and when that bushel of 
grain is processed by industry—again new 
wealth is created. It’s the processing of these 
raw materials into finished goods that creates 
jobs and wages for labor. For example, when 
we produced a 3,000,000,000-bushel crop of 
corn in United States in 1944 and that corn 
sold for approximately $1.00 per bu. to the 
farmer, we thereby created $3,000,000,000 of 
new wealth. J 

We last year increased our production 23 
per cent; and strangely enough, we did it on 
5 per cent fewer seeded acres than in World 
War I. Of course, the reason for this is that 
the farmers have benefited by science and in- 
vention more than perhaps they themselves 
realize. They have’ benefited by better seed, such 
as hybrid seed corn; better machinery; better 
methods of soil preservation and by better 
means of preservation of sub-soil moisture, 
by contour farming and by irrigation. 

There are almost 12 million fewer horses 
and mules on our farms and they have been 
replaced by upward of 2 million tractors. This 
switch from animals to machines has released 
more than 70 million acres of crop and pas- 
ture land from “feed for work stock” to “food 
for market.’ One man with a tractor today 
is farming an entire section of 640 acres of 
wheat land in our semi-arid territory of the 
West. A machine has been invented, and is 
now in use in the southern part of our coun- 
try, that reduced the labor time from 20 to 25 
hours per acre to 4 hour per acre. 

SURPLUSES NOT WANTED ABROAD. 
—Several of the nations of western Europe 
have already taken steps to stop the flow of 
our surplus grain when lend-lease shipments 
from United States are over; except for es- 
sentials that are unobtainable elsewhere. So 
you see they do not want our surpluses and 
do not intend to permit us to dump them upon 


their markets. Therefore, when we again pro- 
duce surplus grains, we will find they are not 
wanted; cannot be sold or subsidized to any 
other nation in the world. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH THRU CHEM- 
URGY can find profitable uses for the surpluses 
at home. I believe we should produce every 
bushel of grain we can on every acre, con- 
sistent with the preservation of the soil: 

I further realize that fuels, oils, plastics, 
fibres and alcohol from grain may now cost 
more than if they are derived from other prod- 
ucts, such as petroleum, for instance; but this 
need not be true after a year or so of scientific 
research. What about a half century from now? 
How will the cost be counted then? Petroleum 
and coal are exhaustible products taken from 
Nature’s Storehouse. Starch that is in grains 
is made from sunshine, air and water and there 
can be an Ever-Increasing production and an 
inexhaustible Supply. 


FEED CONSERVED IN ALCOHOL 
PRODUCTION.—After we remove the starch 
from the grain in the form of Alcohol, of 
course, in the residue left (which has been 
largely wasted in the past) there remains all of 
the food value originally in the bushel of grain. 
Thru Research we have now learned to recover 
the entire value of the grain from residue in the 
20# of High-Protein Feeds by dehydration. 
So we are able to hand back to the farmer 
all of the value in his original grain, plus the 
fact that it is cooked, mixed with yeast and 
barley malt and is actually a more valuable 
high-protein feed than was the original grain. 
Recovering the value of these by-products, there- 
by reducing the cost per gallon of the alcohol 
is the research that is necessary to lower the 
cost of grain alcohol in order that it may com- 
pete with that made from the by-products’ of 
other industries. 

With the present. known recovery methods 
and careful business management it is now pos- 
sible to make 30 to 35% per gallon alcohol 
from $1 per bu. grain. Since the major cost of 
the finished product is the cost of the raw ma- 
terials you can see how, with a subsidy, or by 
the use of damaged grains that sell at severe 
discounts, it would be possible to sharply lower 
the cost. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER.—In the early and 
very critical part of this last war as much as 
70 per cent of our synthetic rubber was made 
from grain alcohol. It is my opinion that there 
was no other means by which the production 
could have been expanded, except from grain. 

Prior to the war our total consumption of 
alcohol in the United States was about 110 
million gallons. 

During the war this was stepped up to 625 
million gallons in 1944 and it would have been 
around 725 million gallons in 1945. There is 
little doubt the winning of the war would have 
been at least greatly retarded had it not been 
for the synthetic rubber produced from grains 
thru which we were able to keep our army on 
wheels. 

The United States is the greatest user of 
rubber in all the world. Pre-war we consumed 
approximately 600,000 tons annually. If we 
made this entire amount of rubber from grains, 
it would require about 200,000,000 bus. of grain 
per year; and that, in my opinion is more than 
the surplus grains produced yearly in our nation 
for the past 25 years. 


OMAHA ALCOHOL PLANT.—Our alco- 
hol plant at Omaha was a war industry, financed 
by the government at a cost of $6,500,000. It 
was operated by a privately financed corpora- 
tion that paid full taxes. Originally it was 
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planned to produce 50,000 gallons per day mak- 
ing it the second largest alcohol plant in the 
world under one roof. It greatly exceeded our 
rated capacity and our top production for one 
day was well over 90,000 gallons, which is more 
than a gallon a second for each second in a 
24 hour day. Our plant consumed about 32,000 
bus. of grain per day and during the past 2 years 
provided a market for many millions of bushels 
of damaged and immature grains that might have 
sold at much wider discounts or perhaps been 
destroyed. We even used some of your 90 per 
cent frost damaged wheat from Canada, and 
it produced good yields and good alcohol. 

During the war most of our production of 
Alcohol went to Wheeling, West Va., where it 
was used for butadiene to make synthetic rub- 
ber. We were assigned 140 railroad tank cars 
that shuttled back and forth carrying about 
8,000 gallons per car. 

The Agriculture Millenium would not be far 
distant if the power and their rubber tires 
would come primarily from the very surpluses 
of farm production which in the past have been 
the millstone around the neck of agriculture. 


| 


| i n T ra il 


Grain dealers can help shippers in the col- 
lection of claims for loss by reporting to Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated for free publi- 
cation car initials, No., place, date and condi- 
tion of car seen leaking grain in transit. 

Recently we have received reports of the 
following leaking cars: 


m 
® 


Wabash 46057 was leaking a stream of grain 
near the door Noy. 27 at Red Cloud, Neb.—Geo. 
Cunningham, Continental Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Milwaukee 88942 was leaking a stream of 
grain Nov. 27 at end of the car, at Red Cloud, 
Neb.—Geo. Cunningham, Continental Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. & O. 178363 passed thru Dorchester, IIl., 
Oct. 22 leaking soybeans in a steady stream on 
both sides at truck.—Orville Thode, mgr., Dor- 
chester Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n. 


Milwaukee 711095 passed thru Paul, Neb., on 
the M.P. R.R. at 11:15 a. m., Sept. 1,, leaking 
grain.—Farmers Union Co-operative Ass’n, by 
W. R. Stanley. 

Penn 94223 passed thru Paul, Neb., at 8:30 
a. m., Oct. 4, leaking yellow corn.—Farmers 
Union Co-operative Ass’n. 


Cc., B. & Q. 96761 passed thru Paul, Neb., at 
10:45 a. m., Oct. 1, leaking yellow corn at door. 
—Farmers Union Co-operative Ass’n, by W. R. 
Stanley. 


D., L. & W. 46181 going thru Antelope, Mont., 
June 12, was leaking wheat on side.—Hoven 
Grain Co., Alf Hoven. 


A, T. & S. F. 61163 went south thru Paul, 
Neb., at 4:15 p. m., Sept. 5, leaking oats very 
badly at corner.—Farmers Union Co-op., W. R. 
Stanley, mgr. 

Penn 52700 going west thru Portsmouth, Ia., 
Aug. 7, had car door open and was leaking oats 
over grain doors.—F. W. Peterson, mgr., Com- 
munity Elevators, Inc. 2 


A., T. & S. F. 153947 passed thru New Albany, 
Ind., cn the Southern Ry. at 4 p. m., Sept. 21, 
leaking a steady stream of barley at the grain 
door.—MecDonald & Co. 


Soo 38718 and P.M. 89061 on train No. 82 were 
leaking grain badly passing thru Sanborn, 
Minn., Aug. 13.—Bruce Edgar, mgr. Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Co. 


Southern 158869 passed thru Sheldon, Ill., at 
8:30 June 20, leaking yellow corn thru bottom of 
car just in front of truck wheels.—J. D. Wor- 
sham, mgr. Sheldon Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator. 

B. & O. 17914, leaking oats and C. & N. 408133, 
leaking yellow corn, went thru Paul, Neb., on 
the M.P.R.R., at 10:45 a. m., Sept. 6. The C. N. 
was leaking at side and the B. & O. over trucks. 
Farmers Union Co-op., W. R. Stanley, mgr. 
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Tenn 
Cittovement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interier 
points are always welcome. 


I 


Selby, S. D., Dec. 6.—Box car condition much 
better lately. Have been able to ship out con- 
siderable grain lately and not so much being 
hauled from the farm at present. Expect more 
movement soon after the first of the year.— 
Selby Equity Union Exchange, A. M. Hoven, 
mer. 

St. Marys, Kan.—The Jones Alfalfa Mill has 
made shipments since May 2 of 75,000 sacks 


of meal averaging 100 lbs. The mill is the 
only two-unit system of dehydration in the 
Kaw Valley. It sent to market during the 
past season 125 carloads of meal. Alfalfa 
acreage has been boosted around St. Marys 
from 900 acres in 1943 to 3,000 acres.— 
G. M. H. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Receipts of flaxseed at 


Minneapolis this week are estimated at 184 
cars compared to 129 cars a year ago. In 
Duluth, receipts are holding up very well with 
272 cars received this week against 30 this 
time last year. According to our estimate, 
over 70 per cent of the marketable surplus 
of this year’s Northwestern crop has already 
been disposed of.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
T. L. Daniels. 

Spokane, Wash.—Car inspections of wheat at 
the Spokane terminal during October amounted 
to 1,347 ears, bringing the total for the sea- 
son to date to 6,772, against 5,550 a year ago. 
Trailing in the Pacific Northwest was Pasco 
with 820 cars followed by Portland with 742 
and Seattle, 570. Inspections of Great Falls, 
Mont., totaled 1,030 for October and 6,523 for 
the season. Montana wheat inspections in 
Pacific Northwest since July 1 amounted to 
1,640 carloads.—_F. K. H. 


Decatur, Ill.—The soybean movement con- 
tinues to taper off, with country offerings 
practically nil. In southern areas where har- 
vesting is not completed, operations have been 
at a standstill, but will be resumed as soon 
as the ground freezes so that combines can 
operate. Most processors report their bean 
inventories far below levels necessary to carry 
operations through the crushing season. Noth- 
ing but a continued tight protein meal situa- 
tion is in sight for the coming months.— 
Baldwin Elevator. Co. 


Winchester, Ind.—Corn is still wet and mov- 
ing very slowly. We haven’t bought a car 
load so far that has tested below 20 per cent 
moisture and some of it up to 32 per cent. 
Mr. Creekmore, our cash grain man, just re- 
turned from several days’ trip in northwestern 
Indiana. Dealers are buying corn right along 
and shipping it to the very first drier they 
can get to. We have only had one car in so 
far that was heating and sour and one that 
was heating a little in one end. The shipper 
knew it was in that condition. We have or- 
dered our own houses to accumulate a car of 
corn in the ear then shell it and get it in a 
ear and get it rolling as quick as possible. 
Truckers are doing quite a business, more than 
ever at this time of the year, buying wet corn 
for around 90¢ to $1 a bu. and hauling it into 
southern Indiara and Kentucky. The large 
feeders are buying a good deal of corn and 
storing it in the ear.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. 
Goodrich, Pres. 


Decatur, Ill., Dec. 1—Shortage of transpor- 
tation and indifference on the part of the pro- 
ducer to market wheat until after the first of 
the year has made wheat very difficult to obtain 
at full ceiling price. The corn business con- 
tinues to be stymied. Unfavorable weather for 
drying and harvesting the crop has shut off 


deliveries as well as offerings of surplus corn - 


above crib room. The major portion of the 
crop must be picked mechanically as there are 
few horses and wagons left on farms. What 
little corn was harvested this week was husked 
by hand. Arrivals in the markets are practi- 
cally all applied on previous contracts, conse- 
quently few cars are channeled into the spot 
market where eager buyers have been waiting 
so long, endeavoring to get supplies of corn. 
There is still considerable corn in the fields, 
and from all indications will be there for some 
time, which means heavy field loss.—Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 


Ottawa, Ont.—A report to the recent Do- 
minion Provincial Agricultural conference es- 
timated the carryover of wheat on Aug. 1, 
1946, at 75 million bus.; oats, 25 million; bar- 


ley, 32 million; rye, 1 million. 
St. Mary’s, Kan.—Due to the boxcar short- 
age, the Farmers Union Elevator was com- 


pelled to close down for 24 hours recently. 
Corn receipts this season is about two-thirds 
of the movement of corn a year ago. This 
was the first shutdown experienced by the 26- 
year-old institution since 1921.—G, M. H. 
Portland, Ore.—Nearly 2,000,000 bus. of wheat 
and 500,000 bus. of barley, the first since De- 
cember, 1941, have been exported from Port- 
land since October 4, 1945, according to rec- 
ords of Division of Grain Inspection. C. W. 
Wright, chief of the grain inspection division, 
advised that at the same time, the first inter- 
coastal shipments of wheat since 1941 were 
made in November. The Victory ship S. S. 
Billings carried 123,387 bus. of wheat consigned 
to Albany, N. Y. The last inspections on 
inter-coastal shipments were made in the final 
period of 1941 on 4,376 bus. of oats, shipped 
from Portland to Florida. Dec. 7, ’41, eight 
or ten boats were either headed for loading in 
Portland or were in Columbia River. These 
were never loaded. Since that time there has 
been no ship movement except that handled 
on lend-lease. Loading of the new export 
movement is taking longer than in pre-war 
days. With the resumption of shipping thus 
far, it has required about a week to load 
a bulk cargo, against three or four days pre- 
viously. It required two weeks to load the 
S. S. William Duane, which was entirely a 
sacked cargo. It was expected that loading 
would soon be back to normal.—F,. K. H. 


THE FLAX Institute of the United States 
will hold its annual meeting Dec. 1 at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 


Dec. 11, 12, 13. Convention of Farmers 


Union delegates and stockholders at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Dec. 12. Wisconsin Seed Dealers Ass’n, Ho- 
tel Whiting, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Dec. 12, 13. Mississippi Seedsmens Ass’n, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 


Jan. 8, 9. Ohio Seed Dealers Ass’n at the 
Neil House, Columbus, O. 
Jan. 14, 15. American Dehydrators Ass’n, 


division of American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 14,15. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 16, 17. Oklahoma Seedsmens 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jan. 20. Executive Committee American Seed 
Trade Ass’n, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Jan. 21. Farm Seed Division of American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Jan. 21, 22. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ass’n, 


Jan. 21, 22. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 


Ass’n, Inc., Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 22, 23, 24. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 


Feb. 5, 6. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Illinois, Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill. 


Feb. 18. Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Denver, Colo., Shirley Savoy 
Hotel. 

Feb. 19, 20, 21. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn 


Apr. 18, 19, 20. California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers Ass’n at Los Angeles, Cal. 
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C.C.C. Wheat Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation through Nov. 
17, 1945, had completed 29,647 loans on 47,- 
491,807 bus. of 1945 wheat in the amount of 
$64,161,120.94. The average amount advanced 
was $1.351 per bushel, which includes some 
transportation charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations. On the same 
date last year 120,829 loans had been com- 
pleted on 155,985,427 bus. 


Loans bv States follow: 


States Farm Warehouse Amount 
Origin Stored Stored Advanced 
(bushels) (bushels) 
Cais. paki 176,608 34,042 $ 308,858.43 
Roles”, &. eae 561,806 1,018,727 2,187,208.11 
1) MER irene 133,384 215,637.53 
Idaho ...... 577,361 2,880,213 4,425,935.72 
A) eve ote cae 9,025 13,711.66 
Endy: 23 weses 4,684 1,613 9,240.20 
TOW: 6 Wen sue 39 31,235 45,737.4 
Raw. saan 3,151,058 3,372,741 9,143,647.40 
IRY.S eins Sewalecak ceo 12,805 19,334.61 
Md. -adeceeraee ns 185,844 300,348.88 
Mich: issues 64,224 80,813 209,181.51 
Ninny | ce ieos 186,726 352,174 754,275.26 
Mo. shitwars 1,838 22,812 35,431.91 
Mont sane 978,567 722,740 2,142,788.53 
Wales. ceee 1,847,851 1,919,229 5,217,814.51 
N. ksepaxces ,959 4,914. 
15,777 32,970 67,654.20 
SRO Ne ae cede 1,986 3,256.95 
EOS SrA erica 856.00 
2,320,219 2,500,352 6,594,395.45 
31,6 332,632 ,998.04 
231,423 1,899,650 2,930, 295.22 
891,738 5,126,642 8,096,090.17 
28 50,036 79,371.37 
2,389,006 739,644 4,269,174.28 
ee MERA OAR 70,10 109,019.02 
201,761 1,483,543 2,332,796.76 
152,521 01,991 315,554.37 
Mapas 22,763 36,747.97 
850,989 9,371,935 13,285,844.06 
300,568 33,7 444,000.97 
Total ...14,937,479 32,554,328  $64,161,120.94 


THE U.N.R.R.A. announced that 2,079,000 
tons of supplies, worth $530,000,000, have been 
greet to liberated lands, about one-half being 
ood. 


Open Interest in Future 
Deliveries 


As reported by the Commodity Exchange 
Division of the War Food Administration the 
open interest in all futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade recently has been as follows, 
in 1,000 bus.: 


Wheat Barley Oats 


June 38......36,327 1,402 16,210 
July 1......48,561 1,374 20,543 
Mar. 3......42,135 868 23,637 
- 10......40,577 884 23,513 
Mar. «eee 40,003 901 22,853 
Mar. 2420-4. 40,394 909 22,449 
Mars 81 vacse 41,028 778 22,672 
APES O Uapiaisten 40,58 863 22,415 
ADE.) 135, oxc8 40,817 950 23,225 
Apr 3b. <c5c. 40,13' 971 24.250 
Apri. 28...... 39,766 1,064 24,441 
hn ORR arr, e 1,238 24,047 
Maye 1222.0... 37,477 1,359 24,102 
May 19.57 "ier. 36,970 1,828 25,986 
May 26...... 34,816 1,770 23,662 
JUNG? Boio.a 5 1,864 24,545 
SUNEs Oisipataioy 38,822 1,763 25,714 
June 16...... 39,160 1,702 25,032 
June 23......41,161 1,844 25,837 
June 30......42,71 1,885 27,446 
DANY OT faeries A 1,849 27,584 
July 14...... 45,3 1,690 31,054 
July 21......46,816 1,683 31,470 
July 14......45,344 1,690 31,054 
July 21......46,816 1,683 31,470 
July 28...... 45,692 1,674 33,015 
ERIC aC oars :791 1,526 36,124 
Aug es. 53,364 1,757 40,492 
ANG. 18 Toe sins 56,859 1,916 42,728 
Augiy 265.5%. 59,242 2,129 45,584 
Sept; Lich. 58,112 2,300 49,618 
SOpts Wess 493 2,384 52,081 
Sept. 16 2. ce 59,919 2,391 54,125 
Sept. 22...... 54,828 1,857 54,720 
Sept: 295.2... 54, 1,617 56,326 
Oct?) iG. ois. 5 1,607 57,344 
Oct. 13) 255. 56,516 1,561 60,839 
Oct 20552505 55,960 1,618 63,352 
OC Ware reer 57,445 1,580 63,116 
MOV. 98.5 see 55,455 1,625 63,363 
NOV. S0isu5 ee 48,735 1,492 63,126 
INOWS 10S Gna 47,437 1,406 65,172 
INOV.8 24 Suess 45,889 1,409 64,801 
DSCw ie tenn ,079 1,346 63,465 
Dechy, : Be seriae 44,201 1,205 62,745 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Selby, S. D., Dec. 6.—No snow here at present 
and moisture conditions not good. No fall rains. 
—Selby Equity Union Exchange, A. M. Hoven, 
mgr. 

Decatur, Ill., Dec. 1.—Winter wheat has bene- 
fited from the recent rains, and growing con- 
ditions generally are very satisfactory.—Bald- 
win Elevator Co. 

Winchester, Ind., Nov. 17.—Wheat is looking 
as good as we ever saw it. It is short but 
green and a wonderful stand. Feed business 
is not any too good. Seed business is nil.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


Little Rock, Ark.—County Agent Stanley D. 
Carpenter says a record breaking acreage of 
fall oats will be planted in Pulaski County. 
He predicted that the county’s normal oat 
planting of 4,500 acres may be increased this 
season to probably 8,500 acres.—P. J. P. 


Madras, Ore.—The drouth which has pre- 
vailed in Central Oregon region. since last 
May was broken this week by rainfall amount- 
ing to .86 inch. Farmers are much relieved. 
Fall seeding is in full progress with the ground 
moistened to a depth of about five inches.— 


Richmond, Va.—Reports from growers in- 
dicate a record harvest of 17,800,000 Ibs. of 
thresher run lespedeza seed in South Caro- 
lina, compared to 13,600,000 lbs. last year. 
Growers estimated 20 per cent will be lost in 
cleaning, indicating 14,200,000 lbs. of clean seed. 
—P. J. P. 


Janesville, Wis., Nov. 28.—KFrom all reports 
there may be no buckwheat available later 
this season. Pancake mixers may then be 
compelled to wait for next year’s harvest to 
secure supplies of buckwheat flour needed for 
their early fall production of pancake mix.— 
Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin. 

Topeka, Kan.—The 1945 crop of Kansas al- 
falfa seed was estimated at 196,000 bus., the 
second largest on record, on Nov. 18 by the 
Federal and State departments of agriculture. 
Lespedeza seed production was placed at 27,- 
600,000 lbs. and was expected to be at least 
one-fourth less than last year’s record pro- 
duction.—P. J. P. 


Boise, Ida.—Production of dry field and seed 
peas in Latah County, Ida., increased nearly 
four times in the past five years. ‘The figures 
gleaned from a special farm survey showed 
production of 829,535 bags of peas in 1945, 
compared with only 186,008 in 1940. The num- 
ber of farms growing peas increased from 
295 to 668, and the acreage jumped from 
20,116 to 70,029.—F. K. H. 


Topeka, Kan., Nov. 27.—From all parts of 
Kansas come reports that rain is needed to put 
wheat prospects back where they were a month 
or so ago. Altho little damage has occurred 
to date, surface moisture has rapidly been de- 
pleted during the past few weeks, checking 
growth and development, and causing specula- 
tion as to how the crop will fare through the 
winter.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. 


Washington C. H., O.—Popcorn acreage in 
Fayette County will be increased from 1,000 to 
4,000 acres next year, due to good yields and 
top quality, it has been announced by Walter 
Thompson, representative of the Northwest 
Popeorn Co. of Delaware. Thirty popcorn 
growers raised a crop valued at $100,000 dur- 
ing the last growing season. Plans also have 
been made to erect two large granaries for 
storing popcorn as soon as.a suitable location 
has been secured.—P. J. P. 


Portland, Ore.—Lake County had a sample 
of airplane farming this fall, when a plane 
was hired to re-seed some burned over range 
land. Only 232 acres were covered out of about 
8,000 acres burned, but this will provide an 
adequate test of the methods used. Ten pounds 
of seed per acre were sown consisting of half 
erested wheat grass, and the remainder fall 
rye, Nevada blue grass and Blue joint grass. 
Cost of seed per acre was $1.10 and cost of 
the plane was $1 an acre making $2.10 in all, 
of which $1.20 was recovered by the private 
owners in AAA payments.—F. K. H. 


Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 26. — Wheat seedings 
were generally later than normal in the eastern 
two-thirds of the state due to the extremely 
dry fall. Little or no moisture has been re- 
ceived in this area since the wheat was planted 
and the soil is loose. Moisture is needed to 
sustain growth and pack the soil to reduce the 
danger of winter killing. Western Nebraska 
seedings were made at the normal planting 
dates and the moisture situation there has been 
more favorable. The growth of wheat in that 
area is satisfactory though not as much as 
normal in many localities —Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Ass’‘n. 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 10.—On account of the 
unfavorable climatic conditions which have pre- 
vailed this season, the area seeded to fall wheat 
and fall rye is much less than last year. Some 
of the earlier seeded fields are reported to be 
in fairly good condition, but much of the seed- 
ing, which was done later than usual, has suf- 
fered from too much moisture, and shows a 
rather poor appearance. The acreage planted 
to fall wheat was reduced sharply in most 
counties, and for the Province is expected to 
approximate only one-half that harvested this 
year.—S. S. H. Symons, Director, Monthly Crop 
Report, Ontario Dept. of Agr. 

Boise, Ida., Nov. 25.—The U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
have forecast an increase in the Idaho ’45 dry 
bean crop to 1,665,000 bags. That is a hike 
of 22,000 bags over the October forecast. Field 
losses resulting from the extended rainy period 
in September and early October while beans 
were curing in the field apparently were not as 
heavy as had been expected. Quality of some 
beans was affected but most crops were har- 
vested. Total crop is made up of 890,000 bags 
of Great Northern, 465,000 of garden seed va- 
riety, 190,000 bags of small reds, 84,000 bags 
of pintos, 24,000 bags of small white variety, 
and 12,000 bags of other edible varieties.— 
By Ko Ei. 2 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 29.—The new win- 
ter wheat crop generally is off to a promising 
start in most areas. Acreage is expected to 
show little change, with an increase in the 
Southwest being offset to some extent by de- 
creases in other areas, particularly in some of 
the eastern soft winter wheat states. Subsoil 
moisture is mostly good, but reports of dry 
topsoil have been coming in from parts of 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska and the far North- 
west. It is still too early, of course, to have 
any definite ideas on the final outcome of the 
1946 winter wheat crop. Good stands on a large 
acreage hold great hope for a big crop. On 
the other hand, some of the late planted fields, 
and areas where growth has been retarded by 
dry topsoil conditions might be severely set 
back by a winter of adverse weather.—Cargill 
Crop Bulletin, T. J. Totushek, Editor. 


THE GRAIN committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation will meet at Chicago Noy. 15 
to consider possible changes in the official grain 
standards of the United States. 


Grow More White Corn 


Preliminary estimates just released by the 
Federal-State Department of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics show that Nebraska produced only 23,- 
492,000 bus. of white corn (9 per cent of the 
total crop) this year. A year ago 12 per cent 
of the crop (39,583,000 bus.) was white and in 
1942 and 1943 white corn made up 14 per cent 
of the corn crop in the state. 

Although there are several reasonable expla- 
nations for the decline in white corn acreage, 
the matter of preserving postwar industrial out- 
lets for corn (either white or yellow) should not 
be overlooked. Mills and processing plants are 
finding it increasingly difficult to continue nor- 
mal operations because of inadequate supplies of 
white corn. If white corn is not produced in 
sufficient quantities, plants must close down or 
change their operations. In either case Ne- 
braska farmers and other corn producers would 
lose an important industrial outlet for millions 


of bushels of corn each year. 


New white hybrids have now been produced 
which yield as much as the best yellow strains 
in southeast Nebraska. Other areas of the 
state have consistently produced white corn for 
many years. Where the crop can be grown suc- 
cessfully it seems likely that its production will 
continue to be profitable—Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Ass’n. 
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Flax Institute Meeting Well 
Attended 


The flax Institute of the United States held 
a highly educational conference Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1 at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The speakers agreed on the shortage of seed 
for crushing and the imperative need for linseed 
oil for new construction. 

Growers will find the crop profitable under 
the support plan to run for five years or more. 

The Institute will do all in its power to pro- 
mote the expansion of the acreage devoted to 
flaxseed. ; 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are 
Pres., H. L. Walster, Fargo, N. D.; vice-presi- 
dents, T. L. Daniels, H. L. Bolley, Fargo, N. D.; 
Val Wurtele, Minneapolis; and H. K. Hayes, 
St. Paul, Minn.; secy.-treas., W. M. Gilruth, 
Minneapolis. 

Flax development committee: T. L. Daniels, 
chairman, Minneapolis; J. T. Culhane, vice- 
chairman, Minneapolis; Val Wurtele, Minne- 
apolis; J. H. Gillen, Pittsburgh, Pa.;. S. B. 
Coolidge, Jr., Cleveland, O.; A. M. Andreas, 
Minneapolis; J. A. Johansen, New York City, 
N. Y.; and E. J. Mitchell, secy., Minneapolis. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward J. Dies has been 
elected chairman of the board of the National 
Soybean processors Ass’n, while his assistant, 
R. G. Houghtlin, formerly of the Ralston 
Purina Co., succeeds him as pres. 

_ THE U.N. R. R. A, reported Nov. 1 that 
it had purchased 354,829 tons of wheat in the 
United States for European relief in August, 
September and October. Purchase of 400,000 
tons more this year is contemplated. Rye pur- 


chases in the United States amounted to 46,221 
tons. 


Death of Wm. Hayton 


William Hayton, 76, of Billings, Okla., died 
recently. He was born in England, and engaged 
in the grain business in 1895 at Pearson, Ia., 
removing to Billings in 1906. 4 

In 1918 he sold his grain elevator, but re- 
engaged in the grain business in 1921, operating 
as Wm. Hayton & Son, his partner being his 
surviving son, Gordon. He served two terms as 
county commissioner of Noble County. 

He had returned to England in 1901 to be 
married to Miss Mary Ann Pearson, who sur- 
vives him. 


Wm. Hayton, Billings, Okla., Deceased. 
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Correcting Known Fire 
_ Hazards 


Address given at Michigan Bean Shippers 
Ass’n meeting by L. P. Dendel, assistant secre- 
tary, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. 

One of the most difficult positions in which 
you can place the ordinary man on the street 
is to give him a badge of authority as a po- 
liceman or an inspector. Most individuals 
somehow lose their sense of balance and take 
particular delight in exercising what they call 
their authority, very frequently exceeding the 
authority that has been given them by their 
employer, just to satisfy their own ego. Now 
perhaps a certain percentage of the people that 
the inspector has to deal with can be scared 
into following the inspector’s directions. In our 
own organization we have felt that more can 
be accomplished by attempting to educate the 
client as to why the inspectors’ recommendations 
were important and should be carried out. 

THE AVERAGE INSPECTOR or police- 
man wants always to be right and, therefore, 
believes it is a sin if he has to admit that he 
was ever in error. Frequently, when we sit 
down and talk with the client about our rec- 
ommendations, we find that we are wrong. We 
find it much easier to admit the error and then 
proceed to work out the problem on the basis 
of actual facts. I learned this lesson early in 
my career as an inspector. I recall, during the 
early months I was with the company, making 
specifications for cement plaster to be applied 
to metal lath to fire proof a motor room which 
contained a brush type, direct current motor. 
The owner who had several elevators was a 
gruff type of individual who rather enjoyed 
trying to scare the wits out of salesmen who 
called on him from time to time. Our office 
received a telephone call from this gentleman 
stating that the cement plaster mixture which 
I had recommended would not stick to the 
metal lath, and Mr. Baker suggested that I 
call at this plant to see what could be done to 
straighten out the difficulty. Arriving there, 
I put on a-pair of overalls and together with 
the mechanic tried to use the plaster according 
to the formula which I had prescribed. Of 
course, the idea of using the cement plaster 
was to make the wall fire resistive. However 
by experimentation we found, eventually, a 
mixture that would work and the mechanic 
agreed that he could now complete the job. 

I reported back to the owner of the plant 
that my specifications had apparently been 
wrong and that correction had been made. His 
only reply was a couple of grunts. Much to 
my surprise within a week this gentleman wrote 
to Mr. Baker of our company, telling him that 
he guessed that Dendel was all right because 
he had admitted he was wrong. I immediately 
told Mr. Baker that I could see where I was 
going to be wrong a good many times in the 
future if that was going to help in getting 
along with our clients. 

FOR YEARS we have been drilling into our 
inspectors the idea that all fire prevention sug- 
gestions must be discussed with the owner or 
manager before reporting them to our office, 
and that as our regular inspections only aver- 
age about one each year it was necessary to 
teach the plant manager or operator what we 
had learned about fire prevention so that he 
could take care of the various deficiencies from 
time to time throughout the year when there 
was_no inspector present to call.the matter to 
his attention. We, therefore do not agree with 
the implication of the title in the program that 
“We Are Tough.” 

I used to think when I was on the road that 
I was a pretty good inspector, but it is my 
honest belief that the inspectors we now have 
in Michigan are rendering you a much more 
valuable service as inspectors than has ever 
been done in the 65, year’s history of the com- 


pany. It is very seldom that “we have to get 
tough” and threaten cancellation. Most of you 
appreciate that the recommendatjons made by 
our inspectors, are based upon 
which under similar circumstances have caused 
fires in other plants. 

MOST OF YOU know we have assisted 
materially in legislative matters, in which your 
association is interested, with particular refer- 
ence to the sales tax, the use tax, workmen’s 
compensation, and the new grain storage tax 
law. During the war we were of material as- 
sistance with your priorities and helped you to 
obtain electrical material and other equipment 
which you needed to carry on your operations. 
Frequently we are called upon for engineering 
advice regarding plant construction, most ef- 
ficient arrangement of machinery and recently 
we had occasion to advise a miller regarding 
the maximum floor loading for a warehouse 
attached to a mill. 

TO AVOID the chaotic conditions which 
occurred during the first World War, when the 
Government arranged to inspect all of the ele- 
yators and mills in the state, using in addition 
to our own inspectors, 60 insurance inspectors 
from other organizations, who were not familiar 
with mill and elevator hazards, we made an 
agreement with the Michigan State Police War 
Inspection Service at the start of World War 
II that we would inspect all the mills and ele- 
vators in the state through our own organiza- 
tion, without the assistance of any outside 
inspectors, giving them the privilege of follow- 
ing up the requirements made by our inspectors. 
We felt that this was definitely to your interest 
to keep out of your plants inspectors who had 
not had special training in mill and elevator 
fire hazards. Now that the war is over that 
connection has been discontinued and our re- 
quirements are being followed up directly from 
our office. 

For many years we have been supplying 
specifications for the proper installation of elec- 
tric wiring and equipment, so that your local 
electricians, many of whom were not familiar 
with power wiring, would be able to make a 
safe installation in your plant. We will very 
much appreciate your continuing to refer to us 
any changes you contemplate in your electrical 
equipment. 

FOR YEARS we have maintained up-to- 
date surveys and appraisals of your plants, list- 
ing all machinery and equipment. Many of you 
would not know your present plant values for 
adequate insurance coverage without this in- 
formation. These appraisals have also been 
used many times to correct your plant values 
in your audits and also in court cases regard- 
ing values. So far as we know, the mutuals 
insuring mills and elevators are the only in- 
surance companies maintaining such appraisals. 

WHEN THE V-BELT drive was introduced 
to mills and elevators we thought that many of 
our belt and bearing troubles would be elim- 
inated. Unfortunately a considerable number 
of fires have developed from the fact that man- 
ufacturers and suppliers did not specify belts 
with sufficient capacity to provide the neces- 
sary factor of safety. When you drive a ma- 
chine with a 10-h.p. gasoline engine, you know 
that 11 or 12 horsepower of belt capacity is all 
that you need, because the engine can not de- 
velop more than 10 h.p. An electric motor, 
however, is an automatic machine up to certain 


limits and a 5-h.p. motor may, under certain ° 


circumstances of overload, pull from 12 to 15 
horsepower. Therefore, if you have a choke 
on a machine which is being driven with V- 
belts by an electric motor, unless the belts have 
sufficient capacity to stall the motor and kick 
out the overload device in the starter, you will 
probably burn up the V-belts. Most of the 
suppliers are now providing V-belts with fac- 
tors of safety in accordance with our recom- 
mendations. We still have some of the old 
installations that need remodeline to provide 
the necessary factor of safety and we want to 
assure you that it is very much to your inter- 
est to follow out our recommendations on these 


conditions -= 
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drives. When purchasing new V-belt drives we 
‘suggest you question the salesman as to whether 
or not he is supplying these drives in accordance 


“with our recommendations. 


THE MAGAZINE STOVE, which if al- 
lowed to operate with the draft open for any 
length of time becomes a veritable blast fur- 
nace, needs a 4-foot clearance between the stove 
and any surrounding combustible material. In 
several instances even 4 feet has not proven to 
be enough. The use of the barometric damper, 
which is now being supplied by companies mak- 
ing these stoves, is of some assistance. Recent- ~ 
ly we have learned of a thermostat which can 
be used to regulate the draft on this stove, and 
as soon as we get the complete information we 
will put out a bulletin on this subject. This 
thermostat will not only minimize the fire 
hazard in connection with this stove but will 
save a considerable amount of fuel. 

Perhaps one of the services you know the 
least about is our work with the machinery 
manufacturers to supply equipment. with the 
least fire hazard. Our early efforts to provide 
fire resistive enclosures brought about the devel- 
opment of the fully enclosed motor. Likewise 
we promoted the relay type of motor pro- 
tection instead of fuses. We developed a meth- 
od of preventing the back fire hazard on gaso- 
line engines which saved many thousands of 
dollars in fire loss. We have worked with the 
manufacturers on the development of tramp iron 
separators and now have the full endorsement 
of several V-belt manufacturers on our pro- 
gram of adequate safety factors for mill and 
elevator drives. This effort tends to correct the 
trouble at its source and is an operating bene- 
fit to you as well as a hazard reducer. 

Frequently we get the criticism from a policy- 
holder that the inspector has to make a long 
list of recommendations to hold his job. I 
assure you that this is untrue. It is my job in 
the office to review these inspectors’ reports 
and I am certainly well pleased when a report 
comes in stating there are no fire prevention 
recommendations. That is an indication that 
the inspectors who called at that plant previ- 
ously have sold their fire prevention ideas to 
the plant manager or owner who is now auto- 
matically using his best efforts to minimize the 
fire hazards. All realize that being a mutual 
company the cost of your insurance is dependent 
unon the losses and the only way we can keep 
mutual insurance for flour mills and grain ele- 
vators at its present low cost is by your co- 
operation in seeing to it that no fire occurs in 
your plant. 


The Dangers of Forecasting 


The so-called International Wheat Committee 
recently made a statement from London that 
there will be insufficient wheat in the whole 
world to supply all the needs of the hungry 
people in Europe and Asia this coming winter. 
This is the same International Wheat Commit- 
tee, it will be remembered, which a few years 
ago told us all that the world had a burden- 
some surplus of wheat that could never be re- 
duced unless some drastic means were taken, 
and the drastic means they suggested was for 
all exporting countries to reduce acreage by 15 
per cent, to have their acreage and production 
controlled and quotas set on their exports. For- 
tunately for the world, farmers paid no atten- 
tion to this advice and continued to produce 
wheat as usual. 

All the wheat was needed; and now this same 
committee is obliged to tell us that there is not 
even enough wheat to fill the needs of all the 
hungry people. How little, it seems, one can 
depend on forecasting by human beings. Actu- 
ally no one knows what will occur in the future. 
There is one thing, however, we can always do, 
and be sure we are doing right, which is to 
make this earth produce all the food it can, and 
then to see to it that this food is made avail- 
able to those who are hungry; at least our 
conscience is clear when we have done that 
much.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms: fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 
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Springdale, Ark—Louie Heerwagen has en- 
larged his plant by construction of an addition- 
al building. He specializes in poultry feeds, and 
handles all classes of feeds and flour. 
Newport, Ark—Marvin Baird of the Baird 
Feed Co. plans to build an elevator and an- 
other structure beside his new building that 
recently was completed and is now in use. 


Gibson (Jonesboro p.o.), Ark.—Everett 
Beard sustained two broken fingers on his 
right hand when a piece of iron fell on him 
while he was working on the rice drying plant 
near here.—J. J ; 

Parkin, Ark—The Parkin Products Co-op. 
has been incorporated; to market, process and 
store agricultural products. Authorized capi- 
tal stock, $210,000, p. v., $100 per share. In- 
corporators are W. S. Simpson, F. E. Brenner, 
C. F. Stewart, A. J. Tipler, O. C. Howser, 
Guy Leasenberry, J. E. Fitzgerald and J. C. 
Cherry.—P. J. P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dixon, Cal—W. J. Weyand has sold the 
California Mealfalfa Co. to A. H. Aschwe- 
man and associates of San Francisco. Mr. Wey- 
and retains the dehydrator plant. 

Calexico, Cal—Imperial Mills, Inc., will op- 
erate an alfalfa dehydrating plant here, newly 
constructed. Besides dehydrating alfalfa, it is 
planned to produce alfalfa meal. 

Van Nuys, Cal—Ray Orton recently sold 
his feed plant to L. W. Lewis, nutritional bio- 
chemist, and Lewis Newby, who are partners 
in the Lacto-Yeast Co. They plan the manu- 
facture of scientific feeds. 


San Jose, Cal—A large warehouse and its 
contents owned by Bachrodt & Co., burned re- 
cently with a loss estimated at $25,000. A. L. 
Bachrodt, owner of the feed, fuel and ferti- 
lizer company, is a former manager of the 
Pitt Mill & Elvtr. Co., Lovelock, Nev., and 
is now president of the company. 

Van Nuys, Cal—The Fernando Milling & 
Supply Co. plant on Van Nuys Blvd., was 
sold recently by the California Trust Co., ex- 
ecutor of the estate of G. G. Steere, to a group 
of business men headed by Arthur Daniels. 
Name of the firm has been changed to the 
Fernando Feed & Milling Co. Ralph E. Shluk- 
bier, who has been connected with the Fernan- 
do establishment almost continuously since 1924, 
was appointed general manager by the new 
owners. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont—The Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., is building a plant at West Toronto to 
increase grain capacity. 

Toronto, Ont—The American Ass’n of Ce- 
real Chemists, Toronto section, met here Nov. 
23, enjoying a tour thru Victory Mills, Ltd.’s 
new oil processing plant and dinner at the 
Walker House. 

Sarnia, Ont—The Sarnia Elvtr. Co. net prof- 
it for the year ending July 31, 1945, amounted 
to $246,191, as against $279,352 a year ago. 
Working capital was slightly down at $1,024,- 
461 compared with $1,197,769. 

Ottawa, Ont—Recommendation that wheat 
planting in Canada be stepped up to 26 million 
acres from the 23,414,000 acres, which farmers 
have so far indicated they intend to plant, have 
been made by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Winnipeg, Man.—J. L. Welsh, partner and 
general manager of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was guest speaker of the 
Industrial Development Board of Manitoba and 
the Canadian Wheat Board here recently. His 
subject was “Industrial Uses of Surplus Grain.” 

Fort William, Ont—Fifteen temporary grain 
storage bins at the head of the lakes are to 
be dismantled within the next eight months. 
They were built in 1941 as a war measure 
to store western grain crops. The annex of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which was 
650x150 ft., with a capacity of 2,500,000 bus., 
and the annex of N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd., 
which was 400x200 ft. with a capacity of 2,000,- 
000 bus., have been sold and are being dis- 
fogued by the Rosen Engineering & Const. 

0. 


COLORADO 


La Junta, Colo—Fhe La Junta Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. recently lost $100 in cash and a number 
of small items to thieves who visited the ele- 
vator on two successive nights. They gained 
entrance by climbing to the roof. 


Holly, Colo—The Southeastern Colorado 
Co-op., E. L. Graham, manager, is building a 
100,000-bus. concrete elevator. An interesting 
engineering problem is involved, as at the lo- 
cation it is only about 4 ft. to water level. How- 
ever, it is believed the problem is satisfactorily 
solved, and work is progressing by Chalmers 
& Borton. The plans also call for an office and 
new scale—W. H. C 

Wray, Colo—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. has committed itself to an extensive 
building program for the coming year. It let 
contract to Lee Davis for construction of an 
elevator west of the present 125,000-bu. struc- 
ture, which houses the office. On the east side 
of the street adjoining the old Equity Eleva- 
tor which the Farmers owns, will be built a 
feed plant and warehouse. 


ILLINOIS 
Waverly, Ill!—The Whalen Grain Co.’s ele- 


vator, under process of construction since June 
14, went into operation in November when its 
first load of soybeans was taken in. 

Glasford, Il_—Harry Brunings recently sold 
the Glasford Grain & Milling Co., including 
mill and elevator, to Chas. G. Powell of Maple- 
ton, who has taken charge of the business. 

White Hall, Ill—Merrill Kesinger, who 
owns and operates the White Hall Feed Store, 
is enclosing the present building with a new 
structure and will add new machinery.—P. J. P. 

Farmer °City, Il_—The Farmers Grain Co. 
elevator and real estate attached was sold at 
public auction recently, to Louis West of Col- 
fax, who will move here and operate the bus- 
iness. 

Ipava, Ill—The Ipava Elvtr. Co. will build 
an eleyator and soybean processing plant on a 
five acre tract of ground east of here. A Bur- 
lington railroad switch tract will service the 
plant. 

Windsor, Ill—We recently completed con- 
struction of our concrete grain bin which we 
hope will help us to avoid shutdowns like we 
have had during the rush of harvest. The cir- 
cular building is 25x74 ft and has a capacity 
of 26,640 bus. It was built by J. E. Reeser & 
Son.—Munson Bros. Grain & Coal Co. 


Troy, Ill—Lester Bohenstiehl, who has been 
a country salesman for the Madison Count 
a Co. for a number of years, has oe 
oS Teepe farm of his parents, west 

Quincy, Ill—The West Quincy Ely 
is building a 60,000-bu. oe to ae os 
structure that burned in 1943. A storage shed 
50x100 ft. has been built of heavy native-cut 
timber to be used for storage. 3 

Oakdale, Iil—The elevator owned by 
Sauer Milling Co. of Evansville and wae 
by Harry Osborn was entered the night of No- 
vember 18, a sum of money and a_ shotgun, 
rifle, radio and clock being stolen.—P. Jane: 

Philadelphia, Ill.—Sparks flying out of a cob- 
burner. at the elevator of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co. started a fire that destroyed the 
store of the company Nov. 16. A small build- 
ing used for feed storage also burned—P. J. P. 

Bethany, Ill—We have purchased the Beth- 
any plant of O. W. Livergood & Co. and are 
operating it along with our present plant. We 
also have taken over the coal business former- 
ly owned by Livergood Co—Bethany Grain Co. 

Plano, Ill—Lawrence Vilmin has succeeded 
Paul Pratt as manager of the Farmers Grain 
Co. elevator. He has been elevator man for the 
company since its organization. Mr. Pratt re- 
signed, having purchased the D. O. Holser 
Grain Co. at Walkerton, Ind. 

Arthur, Iil—Clyde E. Robb, formerly with 
Assumption (Ill.) Elvtr. Co. and recently dis- 
charged from the armed forces after four years’ 
service, two overseas, is manager of the Agee 
Grain Co., formerly the Davis Grain Co. which 
was purchased Oct. 1 by Coy Agee. 

Peoria, Ill—Homer H. Dewey, Jr., recently 
was elected to membership in the Peoria Board 
of Trade. Mr. Dewey was a first lieutenant in 
the armed forces and recently returned from 
42 months overseas in the European theatre. 
He now is connected with his father, H. H. 
Dewey, Sr., who is president of W. .W. Dewey 
& Sons, with headquarters in the Peoria Board 
of Trade—J. L. W. 

Hillsboro, Il—Ralph Turner has resigned 
as manager of the Montgomery Service Co. 
and will be district field agent of the Illinois 
Farm Supply Co. Turner, who came here last 
February from. Waterloo, organized the two 
newly acquired elevators at Butler and Far- 
mersville, which are doing extensive business 
as grain buying centers and retailing feeds 
and fertilizers—P. J. P. 

Hume, Ill—Decker & Graham have con- 
structed two concrete stave storage silos at 
their local plant, adding 30,000 bus. to their 
storage capacity. They also will install imme- 
diately two 40-ft. deck 40-ton scales, one 
at Hume and one at Brocton. Last month 
Decker & Graham purchased five elevators 
from the Brocton Elvtr. Co. They now oper- 
ate seven country stations in Edgar and Doug- 
las Counties-——T. E. D. 

Centralia, I11—The Ranch-Way Mills 
opened for business recently in the building 
formerly occupied by the Kaiser Flour Mill. 
John W. Cripe of Kankakee, Ill., is the general 
manager and co-partner in the new firm. He 
formerly was general manager of a soybean 
processing plant at Wooster, O. The mill, 
which has been closed for the last four years, 
has been equipped with modern grinding and 
feed mixing equipment. Mr. Cripe said he will 
manufacture a full line of livestock, poultry, 
dog and rabbit feeds—P. J. P. 
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Patoka, Ill—The Patoka Grain Elevator 
was entered and robbed the night of Novem- 
ber 24, Five other business concerns were burg- 
larized and almost $600 in loot was secured.— 
1 eal el Se 

Decatur, Ill—Robt. C. Doake, 62, retired 
grain dealer, died Nov. 22 at his home of a 
heart ailment. Mr. Doake was co-owner of the 
former Chapman-Doake Co., which was one of 
the city’s oldest firms. The company gave up 
its business in 1935 after its mill and ware- 
house burned, and dissolved in 1942. The busi- 
ness now is carried on by Mrs. R. W. Chapman 
under the name of the Chapman Feed Co. Mr. 
Doake left an estate of $130,000, to be shared 
equally by two daughters.—P. J. P. 

CHICAGO NOTES 

Trading in oats futures on the Board of 
Trade since Nov. 13 has been conducted in the 
former rye pit, and trading in rye in the for- 
mer oats pit. 

The Chicago Feed Club at its dinner meet- 
ing Nov. 16 amended its bylaws to provide for 
honorary memberships and voted W. H. Radke 
the number one honorary member. 

The Bengel Milling Co., has been organized 
to buy, handle, store, sell and deal in grain, 
flour, feed meal and all other products that 
may be manufactured from farm products of 
all kinds. Incorporators, Vernon Misch, Wil- 
liam C. Brooks, Allen Johnson. 

Chicago Chapter of S.O.E.S. will give its 
annual Christmas. Stag Party Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 8, at the Hotel Morrison, Room 440. 
Buffet dinner, with turkey and trimmings. 
Reservations are necessary. Make them with 
Chas. Harbin, 175 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

W. L. Dickinson has become associated with 
the Doyle & Dickinson Co., brokers in feeds, 
grains and vegetable oils, Board of Trade Bldg. 
He formerly was connected with the Glidden 
Co., Chicago, for about 11 years as sales man- 
ager, and will handle oils and fats in his new 
connection. 

Adolph H. Hertz, 88, a member of the Board 
of Trade for 65 years and who was the oldest 
member of the Board, died Nov. 24 of a cer- 
ebral hemorrhage. After he came to Chicago 
from New Work in 1880, Mr. Hertz seldom 
missed a trading day in the corn and wheat 
pits. He was known on the floor as “Uncle 
Adolph.” He served as a member of the grain 
appeals com’ite in 1934 under appointment of 
the late Gov. Horner. Interment was in New 
York. 


INDIANA 
Vincennes, Ind—John V. Griggs, 89, opera- 
tor of a grain elevator and feed mill here, died 
recently. 


Greencastle, Ind—The Poor-Miller Eleva- 
tor recently installed a new electric truck 
hoist.—H. H. H. 


Clayton, Ind—The new concrete grain stor- 
age facilities of the F. W. Blanton Elevator 
is ready for use—H. H. H. 

Walkerton, Ind—Paul Pratt, of Plano, III. 
recently purchased the D. I. Holser Grain Co. 
and will take possession of the business about 
Jan. 1. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 


South’ Bend, Ind—The South Bend Elvtr. 
Co. is building a two-story $4,000 cement block 
building for a grain drier, R. K. Virgil, own- 
er, announced. 

South Bend, Ind—The St. Joseph County 
Farm Bureau Co-op. Ass’n has bought a 92- 
acre farm near here, where it plans to erect 
a grain elevator, feed grinding mill, and gen- 
eral building. 

Lincoln, Ind—Frank Cripe, 69, a grain deal- 
er in Lincoln, Onward and Peru, Ind., for many 
years, died at his home in Waverly, Ind., re- 
cently and the body was taken to Walter, Ind., 
for burial—W. B. C. 

Richmond, Ind——Young’s Feed Co., is build- 
ing a large custom feed mill at 8th and G Sts. 
Equipment is going in under the guidance of 
the Mill Mutual Ins. Co., to eliminate all pos- 
sible hazards—H. H. H. 

Avon (Plainfield, p.o.), Ind—Bernard Brad- 
ley of Bridgeport has purchased five acres of 
ground located along the railroad southeast of 
Avon where he plans to erect an elevator, ware- 
house and feed mill. He will build the feed 
mill and warehouse first, and by next wheat 
harvest plans to have his full plant in opera- 
tion. The elevator will be equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and Mr. Bradley will buy all 
kinds of grain. 


IOWA 


Rake, Ia—The Farmers’ Elevator 
ling a corn drier. 

Lamoni, Ia—John Fletcher has purchased the 
Hyde & Vredenburg Mill. 

Holland, Ia—Geo. Schmidt has been appoint- 
ed general foreman of the Grain Co. 

Moorhead, Ia—Earl Miller of Castana has 
purchased the grain elevator from the Bruce 
Wallace estate. L. Hieber of Castana will man- 
age the business. 

Des Moines, Ia—The Boeke Feed Co., has 
let a contract to Garmer & Stiles to remodel 
the Iowa Seed Co. building which the feed firm 
recently purchased. : 

Bedford, Ia—The Elifrits Feed & Grain Co. 
celebrated the opening of its new place of busi- 
ness recently with open house, serving all who 
attended coffee and doughnuts. 

Rock Rapids, Ia—S.Sgt. Weert K. Huis- 
man, recently separated from the army after 
serving in the European theatre, has purch- 
ased the feed grinding business from J. E. Van 
Hove and is operating it. 

Bridgewater, Ia—The office of F. D. Gipple 
was broken into recently, the thieves rifled the 
safe, left unlocked, but nothing of value was 
taken, Mr. Gipple reported. Entrance was 
gained by prying open an office window. 

Laurel, Ia—Fire recently destroyed an old 
store building used for seed storage here, esti- 
mated loss, $7,500. The two-story frame, iron- 
clad building was owned by R. E. Lindquist. 
Dwaine Paul, local grain dealer, lost about 400 
bus. of wheat, 1,400 bus. of rye and a cleaning 
mill, his loss estimated at about $5,000, insur- 
ed. Defective wiring is believed to have caused 
the fire—O. E. J. 
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Pomeroy, Ia—O. C. Wickey, who has been 
manager of the Co-op. Grain Co., for the past 
2 years, resigned recently, and Bernard Dtreit, 
an employee of the company for several years, 
has succeeded him as manager of the elevator. 
Mr. Wickey retired because of failing eye- 
sight. 

Hawarden, Ia—Starting Jan. 1 we will go 
under our new name,’ Hawarden Feed Mill. 
Our business will remain buying of grains, feed 
manufacturing and custom grinding, making 
base mix for the eastern buyers. Recently we 
sold our retail feed and seed store, operated 
as the Northwest Iowa Seed Co.—Hawarden 
Feed Mill, G. Keizer, prop. 


Clinton, Ia—Pillsbury Feed Mills’ $500,000 
storage elevator of 1,100,000 bus. soybean ca- 
pacity, construction of which started late in 
July, 1944, has been completed and placed in 
operation. The large plant has 44 storage tanks, 
each 17 ft. in diameter and 110 ft. high and 
are topped by a head house that brings total 
height of the elevator to 175 ft. 

Odebolt, Ia—Manly, Inc., of Kansas City 
has purchased the Albert Dickinson Elevator 
Co. property, leased and operated by L. P. 
Beck and Harry Swanson as the Sac County 
Trading Co., during the past few: years. The 
new_owner is operating the plant with C. P. 
McConnell of Lake View as manager. It will 
deal exclusively in popcorn processing. 

Dow City, Ia—The Taylor Grain Co., of 
Omaha, who operates the present elevator on 
the I. C. railroad right-of-way, has purchased 
the building site of the proposed elevator of 
the Dow City Elvtr. Co., organized and incorp- 
orated by residents of the community about a 
year ago. The sale included stock and all the 
assets of the proposed new organization. 

Beaman, Ia—Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Elliott 
have been employed as manager and bookkeep- 
er of the Beaman Co-op. Co., succeeding J. O. 
Stout of Grundy Center, and Mrs. Richard 
Vint. Mr. Elliott is a returned service man, 
having served with the Seabees in the Pacific 
for three years. Mrs. Elliott has, been employ- 
ed as bookkeeper at the Farmers Elevator at 
Green Mountain for the past two years.— 
Ona 

Sioux City, Ia—Representatives of 40 farm- 
ers elevators in this area attended a district 
meeting here Nov. 16, at the Marion Hotel. 
Don E. Edison of Fort Dodge, sec’y of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Iowa was in 
charge of the session. A round table discussion 
of co-operatives’ problems featured the meet- 
ing, which opened with dinner at 6 p.m. Oscar 
Heline, of Marcus, pres. of the Ass’n, and Mil- 
ford Beeghly of Pierson, a director, were in 
attendance. 

New Hampton, Ia.—G. A. Ward, local truck- 
er and grain dealer, was freed from embezzzle- 
ment charges filed at Charles City last sum- 
mer when Judge M. H. Kepler ordered the 
charges dropped. It was pointed out that about 
70 bus. of soybeans he was alleged to have 
embezzled from a Charles City elevator, had 
been stored in a New Hampton elevator while 
he completed other hauling. The soybeans were 
returned to Charles City when the other haul- 
ing was completed. 

Washington, Ia—The Honeymead Products 
Co. soybean plant has been purchased by Jos. 
Sinaiko of Cedar Rapids, a pioneer in the soy- 
bean development business and a large oper- 
ator in the industry. Associated with him is his 
partner, I. D. Sinaiko of Springfield, Ill., also 
prominent in the soybean business. S. H. Burch- 
field, manager of the local plant, will continue 
in that capacity with the new owners. He 
stated the Honeymead name will continue to 
be used in connection with the company’s prod- 
ucts. Mr. Sinaiko formerly owned the Iowa 
Milling Co. plant at Cedar Rapids, which was 
sold to Cargill, Inc. He has a plant at Decatur, 
Ill., and also has owned the Soya Products Co., 
at Fairfield which has just been sold to a 
Wisconsin firm. Expansion of the local plant 
as projected by the Honeymead So. will go 
ahead as planned. 
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Rock Valley, Ia—Chas. Henningfield had 
both legs broken, both ankles dislocated when 
a 5-ft. bank of the foundation to the Farmers 
Elevator’s new corn drier caved in on him 
while he was wo1king. Vibration from a pass- 
ing train caused the cave-in. He was removed 
to the Sacred Heart Hospital. Flying dirt com- 
pletely covered Wm. Juffer of Alton, another 
worker, but he escaped with no serious injur- 
ies. The new corn drier is being constructed on 
the east side of the former Coert Elevator. 

Denison, Ia—A 48x8 ft. 12 ft. high corn 
crib is being built by Geo. A. Schultz on land 
leased from the Chamber of Commerce. With 
this as a nucleus, Mr. Schultz plans to build 
a modern popcorn processing plant just as soon 
as materials are available. The crib being con- 
structed with another one to follow shortly will 
be used to store popcorn he has from this year’s 
crop. The cleaning and processing plant he 
proposes to build will be 48x24 ft. with an ele- 
vator 18x20 ft., 30 ft. high. A drying plant may 
be built later. 


; KANSAS 


Leoti, Kan—High winds recently damaged 
the elevator of McClimans & Logan. 

Hoisington, Kan—The Barret Grain Co. is 
installing a new dial beam truck scale— 
WiC. 


Belmont, Kan—The Emporia Soybean Mills 
recently put a new cupola on their big eleva- 
tor near the Katy tracks—G. M. H. 

Baxter Springs, Kan—The Stauffer-Cam- 
mack Grain Co. reported its property sustained 
some damage from recent high winds. 

Glasco, Kan.—Earl Plush of the Glasco Mill 
& Elevator Co., has been elected president of 
the Glasco Lions Club for next year—P. J. P. 

Iola, Kan—D. A. McDonald resigned as 
finance commissioner due to the increasing de- 
mands of his own business, the Iola Milling 
Co, 

Russell, Kan.—Willis Harbaugh, grain, hay 
and feed dealer, is building a $5,000 building to 
house his business. The new building will be 
100x40 feet—G. M. H. 

Great Bend, Kan—Kurt Zutavern, truckload 
grain buyers for the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
is in a serious condition at St. Rose Hospital, 
suffering from stomach ulcers. 

Argonia, Kan.—I have purchased two eleva- 
tors at Argonia and one at Albion, Kan., from 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan— 
Moore Grain Co., R. C. Moore. 

Salina, Kan—Miss Katherine Susan Crosby, 
who is employed at the Lynch Grain Co. and 
J. Bertram Morgenson, a chemist with the 
Shellabarger Mill, were married Nov. 14— 
G.M.H. 

Ste. Francis, Kan—The Equity Union Ex- 
change is planning to build a 225,000-bu. ele- 
vator, to be completed in time to handle the 


next crop, John M. Zimbelman, president of _ 


the company, stated. 

Quinter, Kan.—A combined warehouse and 
office is being built by the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. on the south side of its elevator. A 
driveway with new scale will be installed and 
new machinery installed in the elevator. 

Garden City, Kan—Pete Ratzlaff, 61, who 
was employed by the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., died in a local hospital on Nov. 17 
of injuries received a few days earlier when 
he walked into the path of a motor car.— 
G. M. H. 

Baxter Springs, Kan—A truckload of 7,900 
gals. of blackstrap molasses being loaded from 
a railroad car into the P. K. Stauffer Grain 
Co.’s tank recently, spilled over the street for 
the space of about a block when the tank 
broke—I. D. A. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—Frank Rybinski, 57, em- 
ployed as night maintenance man at the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. plant, was killed instantly 
Nov. 17 when his left arm became entangled 
in a belt which threw him to the floor fractur- 
ing his skull.—I. D. A. 


Gorham, Kan.—Farmers Grain & Merc. Co. 
raised its elevator head house to make room 
for a new 10-bu. Richardson Automatic Sales, 
new direct head drive and a new belt and cups. 
Plans are in the making for more storage room 
when building material is again available — 
F. E. Nowak, mgr. 

Arkansas City, Kan—Carl Fitzgerald of the 
Arkansas City Co-operative Milk Ass’n., said 
his firm was contemplating a number of im- 
provements and expansions, including the ex- 
pansion of its feed mill 200 per cent, with new 
power units, grinders and elevators. A new 
building, new equipment and a new refrigera- 
ae as also is a part of the program.— 

Kiowa, Kan——The O. K. Co-operative Grain 
Co., will build a 100,000 bus. concrete and steel 
grain elevator on the site of two old elevators 
owned by the company which are being razed, 
located on the Missouri Pacific trackage. The 
company owns a large elevator on the Santa 
Fe, and this, together with the new plant, will 
give the concern storage for 205,000 bus. in 
modern elevators.—G. M. H. 


Mentor, Kan.—Edwin Johnson and his son, 
Kenneth, the latter of Salina, have taken pos- 
session of the J. B. Major grain elevator and 
store, purchased by Mr. Johnson in a deal in 
which Mr. Major takes possession of the John- 
son farm near Gypsum. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Johnson will move to Salina and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Johnson will move here. Mr. Maior 
is moving to his newly acquired farm. 


Kanorado, Kan—The Kanorado Co-oper- 
ative Ass’n will build a 100,000-bu. elevator, 
work to start at once following placing of con- 
struction contract. It is hoped to have the ele-. 
vator completed and machinery installed by 


next July in time to handle the 1946 crop. 


Installation of a roller mill and feed mixer for 
custom. feed grinding and mixing also is con- 
templated. A heavy duty truck scale will be 
installed in connection with the new building. 


Grove (Silver Lake p.o.), Kan—The Mer- 
illat Elevator, which contained 9,000 bus. of 
corn, burned Nov. 20, with an estimated loss 
of $20,000, according to George W. Merillat, 
owner and operator. The fire spread so quick- 
ly through the dry timbers that volunteers and 
the Rossville fire department were powerless 
to save the structure. No one was at the ele- 
vator when the fire started. Sparks from a 
nearby locomotive are given as cause.—G. M. H. 
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Elkhart, Kan.—Instead of the 100,000-bu. ele- 
vator first planned to be built, the Co-operative 
Equity Exchange here will erect a modern 
elevator of 225,000 bus. capacity. At a recent 
meeting the stockholders of the company voted 
for the larger elevator. The cost of the struc- 
ture will be around $85,000, Gale Cochran, man- 
ager, said. The new plant, which will be com- 
pleted next summer, will consist of eight over- 
head bins, six interstate bins and eight grain 
tanks. The elevator head will stand 120 ft. 
high. The new plant will be built at the site 
of the old Elkhart mill, purchased from J. E. 
Heintz. The present elevator buildings will be 
sold—G. M. H. © 


Hutchinson, Kan—The Hutchinson Minis- 
terial Ass’n made a personal solicitation of 
funds for a carload of wheat shipped from 
this city the day following Thanksgiving to 
help the starving people of Europe. A large 
carload, 1,942 bus., all No. 1 wheat, was billed 
out Nov. 13 from the Whiteside (Kan.) Co-op. 
Equity elevator, bound for Baltimore where 
it was to be lodged aboard ship to be taken 
to Holland for distribution to hungry and des- 
titute people. The wheat was donated by 75 
Rena County persons, mostly farmers from 
Darlow and Whiteside communities, under aus- 
pices of the Church of the Brethren. Three cars 
of flour have been shipped from the Buhler 
(Kan.) mill to Holland and four additional 
cars will be shipped as soon as the wheat is 
milled, to France, for relief there. The flour is 
ground and wheat donated by farmers of Buh- 
ler section, largely thru Mennonite churches. 
At St. John men of Eden Valley Church of the 
Brethren are taking the lead in gathering to- 
gether a car of wheat to be sent thru the Mid- 
west Elevator, to Europe for the needy.— 
Te Dee Ag 


KENTUCKY 


Glasgow, Ky——The Farmers Supply Co., has 
opened for business with a complete line of 
feeds, seeds, hardware and building materials, 
C. E. Thomerson, of Dry Fork, manager. 


Glasgow, Ky.—Ezekiel Jones, who had been 
in the milling business here all his life, died 
Nov. 19 at the age of 100 years. It was only 
the second time in his lifetime he had been 
ill enough to require the services of a doctor. 
Until a few months before his death he read 
without glasses.—P. J. P. 
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Junction City, Ky.—James Pyles, farmer 
of Hustonville community, has opened a com- 
bination grain and_ produce wholesale busi- 
ness here in the old canning factory. The 
firm will engage in custom grinding as well 
as buying grain, produce and cream. 

Louisville, Ky—The 300,000-bu. addition to 
the concrete elevator of the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. was completed recently. The company 
is a subsidiary of the Procter & Gamble in- 
terests, Cincinnati. The new structure will be 
used for storage of soybean and cotton seed, in- 
creasing storage capacity of seed to about 
2,000,000 bus. Plans also have been announced 
for a $150,000 addition to the processing unit 
of the plant. R. B. Scherr, superintendent here, 
said total improvements ‘will run close to a 
quarter million dollars. The original Buckeye 
plant processed cotton seed but in recent years 
it has processed soybeans and other beans, nuts, 
etc., that produce edible oils. 


MICHIGAN 


Zeeland, Mich—A corn cracker and grader 
with a 10 hp. fully enclosed Howell Motor 
has been installed in the John Van Den Bosch 
manufacturing plant. 

Eden, Mich—The elevator owned by C. A. 
and Mabel M. Davis was damaged slightly by 
fire Nov. 3, caused by a cigaret igniting bags 
on the platform. 
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. . about the Calumet Cup, the Elevator Bucket 
with the Logarithmic Curve. “The Calumet Cup 
tripled the capacity of buckets we were previously 
using.”’ This statement is typical of reports from 
elevator operators all over the country who have 
replaced old style buckets with the Calumet Cup. 
Send for Form 35. Learn how much greater capacity 
you can get from your elevator legs with the 
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Super 
Capacity 
Elevator 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Sheridan, Mich—F. H. McGregor elevator 
was damaged by recent high winds. 

Zeeland, Mich—The Zeeland Co-op. Ass’n 
has installed a D. E. Hughes Hammer Mill 
with 60 h.p. on the mill shaft and 15 h.p. mo- 
tor on the fan; a Nickle Crusher and a Zip 
Sheller. All motors are of the fully enclosed 
type. 

Bauer (Grandville p.o.), Mich—The Farmers 
Co-op. Elevator Co. of Hudsonville, has pur- 
chased the Thomas Feed Mill and has installed 
feed grinding equipment to use temporarily in 
this plant until it can construct a new feed mill. 

Wixon, Mich.—Additional feed grinding ca- 
pacity at the Co-op. Elevator is being supplied 
by a new 60 h.p. Prater mill, a Zip Sheller and 
a Prater Mixer, all equipped with fully enclos- 
ed motors. The mill is equipped with tramp 
iron separator. 

Concord, Mich.—The Concord Soya Corp. is 
increasing its capacity for manufacturing soy- 
bean oil and meal by the addition of another 
expeller unit and several re-enforced concrete 
tanks for the storage of beans. The plant ex- 
pects shortly to again start 24 hour per day 
operation. 

Vassar, Mich—A new 
house, 34x90 ft. 
end of the 


cinder block ware- 
has been added to the south 
Hart Bros. bean elevator. They 
also have installed in the elevator several 
American reduction gear drives for elevator 
legs with chain drive from the motor to the 
reduction gear. 

Burnips, Mich—The Salem Co-op Ass’n, 
which recently purchased the Francis Moored 
& Son feed mill, is increasing the feed grinding 
capacity of the plant by installation of a 50-h.p. 
A. D. Hughes Hammer Mill and another feed 
mixer. This company also operates feed mills 
at Dorr and Bentheim. 

Hamilton, Mich—The Hamilton Farm Bu- 
reau has increased the grain storage Capacity 
of its feed mill to 65,000 bus. by the construc- 
tion of four steel bins of over 11,000 bus. ca- 
pacity each. The bins are equipped so that the 
grain can flow by gravity into the central ele- 
vator from where it is conveyed to the mills. 

Cohoctah, Mich—Harold Ikers, manager of 
the John. Wrigglesworth Elevator, reports that 
he is starting the construction of a fire resist- 
ive engine room, detached from the feed mill, 
to house a 50-h.p. and a 15-h.p. engine for 
operating the feed mill equipment. The 50-h.p. 
motor will drive the hammer mill in the base- 
ment. 

Midland, Mich—Laur’s Elevator has been 
sold by Clyde E. Laur to D. G. Cohoon and 
sons, John and Dean, owners of the Midland 
Farmers Elevator. The new owners will op- 
erate it in conjunction with their elevator un- 
til next spring when they will erect a mod- 
ern building to house their farm machinery and 
office, at which time the present Farmers Ele- 
vator will be razed. 


Scotts, Mich—Harlie R. White, prominent 
local grain dealer known widely thruout the 
state, died of a heart attack Oct. 25, at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, where he had 
gone to address a meeting of the Michigan 
Feed Dealers Ass’n. Mr. White operated the 
Scott Grain Elevator since its construction 
about 40 years ago and also owned the White 
Bros. firm, dealers in wholesale grain, feed 
and fuel. Since 1933 he and his son, Edson 


Rovelle White, had operated the White Sales - 


Corp. 


MINNESOTA 


Stewartville, Minn.—The Farmers Elevator 
was damaged by fire Noy. 15 

St. Paul, Minn—The Miller Co-op. elevator 
has been issued a building permit to the amount 
of $4,170. 

Santiago, Minn—Arnold Ruud has opened 
his new feed mill in a 30x60 ft. cinder tile 
building. He will grind and mix feed and han- 
dle seed and fertilizers. 
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Luverne, Minn.—Geo. Edmonds is building a 
feed storage warehouse. 

Bricelyn, Minn—The Bricelyn Elvtr. Co. is 
building a feed mill. T. E. Ibberson Co. has 
the contract. 


Waverly, Minn—W. H. Boland will build 
a grain storage structure to replace the build- 
ing that burned Nov. 4 


Mankato, Minn.—Jay Hubbard, 73, son of 
the founder of the Hubbard Milling Co., died 
Nov. 21 in Fort la Vaca, Tex. 


Truman, Minn.—The Truman Flour & Feed 
Mill has been purchased by Wm. Kirsch of 
Rice, Minn., from Dewar Anderson. 


Facisipton: Minn.—Sidney Miller of Lake- 
ville has recently purchased the Martin Storlie 
Feed Mill and is ready for business. 

Fisher, Minn.—Emil F. Anderson, who re- 
cently returned from Navy service, has re- 
sumed his former position as manager of the 
Case Grain Co. elevator. A. C. Schurchard has 
been manager for the past two years. 

Milan, Minn—The Milan Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
is being liquidated and will be succeeded by 
the Milan Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. Directors 
of the old company will serve the new com- 
pany in the same capacity until its next annual 
meeting. S. R. Anderson is president. 

Duluth, Minn—Robert W. Bolton, Duluth 
has been elected a member of the Duluth Board 
of Trade and membership of W. E. Atwood 
cancelled. The Crookston Milling Co., Crook- 
ston, Minn., has been admitted to corporate 
membership in the Exchange—F. G. 

Litchfield, Minn.—A 72x72 ft. warehouse, 
14 ft. high, is being built for the Farm Feed 
Mfg. Co. in east part of town. It is of con- 
crete blocks, steel, with composition roof. Oth- 
er improvements ‘being made include installa- 
tion of new machinery, two feed mixers of 
2-ton per hour capacity included. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Contract has been let by the Brooks Elvtr. 
Corp. for a $9,000 machinery house to be erect- 
ed on the roof of their elevator at 248 9th Ave., 
South. 

Arthur McGuire, 76, pioneer Northwest 
grain man, died Nov. 21, Mr. McGuire entered 
the grain business at Duluth and Superior 
and for 30 years has operated the Arthur Mc- 
Guire Co,, grain merchants, here. He had been 
a member of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce 30 years.—P. J. P. 


General Mills, Inc., is building a pilot manu- 
facturing plant, to test new products on a 
broad market basis, at its Research Labora- 
tory on East Hennepin Ave. Cederstrand Co., 
general contractors. Part of the overall build- 
ing and equipment program at the laboratory 
totalling $700,000, the new plant will involve 
the erection of two units at a construction cost 
of $185,000. The pilot plant will be three stories 
and basement, with ground space 50x180 ft. 


The Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n is after de- 
murrage charges rebate, asking reimbursement 
for demurrage that piled up during the strike 
of the grain weighers last year. The carriers 
themselves are asking the commission for au- 
thority to reduce the charges to the basis of 
$1.50. Firms that paid demurrage covering de- 
lays during the strike last summer are advised 
to assemble and hold on to the freight bills 
until the commission’s decision is received. 
Consignees and shippers on the West Coast 
were granted reparations by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on excessive demur- 
rage charges collected by carriers as a result 
of the longshoremen’s strike some time ago. 
The Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n has filed briefs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
compel the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Omaha & Soo Line railroads to absorb switch- 
ing charges on non-competitive carload traf- 
fic moving between industries on their lines in 
Minneapolis. Other roads absorb these charges 
at Minneapolis, and the same is true of car- 
riers in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
other markets. 
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The following Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Cos. 
were admitted to membership in the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce during the past 
year: Argyle Co-op. Whs. Ass’n, Argyle; 
Farmers Elvtr. Co., Barnesville; Farmers Co- 
op. Elvtr. Co. Emerado; Farmers Mutual 
Elvtr. Co., Humboldt; Co-op. Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., Hallock; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Kindred; 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., Stephen, Minn.; 
poriicrs Equity Exchange, New England, N. 


Frank T. Heffelfinger, pres. of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., since its incorporation in 1906, recently 
became chairman of the board. Frederick B. 
Wells succeeded to the presidency. Mr. Wells 
had been executive vice-pres. since the firm’s 
incorporation. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, former 
vice-pres., is executive vice-pres. Other recent 
elections named Geo. W. P. Heffelfinger as 
pres. of the National Grain Co., Ltd., in Cana- 
da, and Totten P. Heffelfinger as executive 
vice-pres. of the Van Dusen-Harrington Co., 
and also pres. of the Omaha Elvtr. Co. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—Don Walker has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Soybean and oil meal 
division of the Ralston Purina Co. 

Crocker, Mo—The Sharp Grain & Supply 
Co. was one of several concerns that were burg- 
larized recently and robbed of $500 in cash 
and about an equal amount of merchandise— 
Prey P: 

Neosho, Mo.—The Neosho Milling Co. has 
been taken over by the new owners, Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan., who plan to 
make many improvements on the plant. The 
mill will continue to manufacture and market 
a full line of flour, stock and poultry feed. 
Stockholders making the sale were Mrs. R. W. 
Fullerton, A. W. Fullerton, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
T. Price, W. R. Fausett and W. E. Fausett. 


St. Louis, Mo.—E, A. Cayce, manager of the 
grain division of the buying department of 
the Ralston Purina Co., has been made assist- 
ant vice-pres. and assistant director of pur- 
chasing. R. H. Dean, manager of the Purina 
plant at Circleville, O., has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Cayce. D. B. Walker, who has 
been assistant to Mr. Cayce in the grain di- 
vision, has been promoted to manager of the 
soybean and oil division, succeeding E. F. John- 
son, who has resigned. The resignation of Mr. 
Johnson came after many years of association 
with the company. He is one of the pioneers 
in the development of soybean growing, pro- 
cessing and utilization in the United States. 


‘KANSAS CITY LETTER 


Peter E. O’Brien has been made regional 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He former- 
ly was manager of the division office. 

The Nominating Com’ite which will select 
candidates for officers of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for 1946 has been named as 
follows: Frank A. Theis, chairman; G. A. 
Johnson, W. E. Root, W. B. Young, R. E. 
Swenson. 

Otto E. Schurke, 56, owner of the firm of 
Schurke & Son, flour and feed brokers, died 
Nov. 6. His son, Capt. Robert Schurke, who 
returned from Europe on leave during his fath- 
er’s illness, plans to continue the business upon 
his discharge from the service. 

Phil A. Thomason of the Root Grain Co. 
has been admitted to membership in the Board 
of Trade on transfer from the late K. L. Fer- 
guson, who was associated with the same con- 
cern. O. E. Fisher has applied for membership 
in the Board on transfer from Clyde C. Cook. 
No consideration was involved. 

Capt. Chas. B. Dreyer, purchasing and con- 
tracting officer of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, will return to Kansas City to join the 
Dreyer Commission Co. with his brother, Stan- 
ley Dreyer immediately upon his scheduled sep- 
aration from the Army this month. His fath- 
er, E. C. Dreyer, heads the St. Louis division 
of the company. 


C. F. Vandenbergh, who recently resigned 
as vice-pres. and sales manager of Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines, Ia., to become associated 
with the Iowa Feed Co., will be in charge of 
the latter’s branch offices to be opened here and 
in St. Louis. He was with Inland Mills for 
the past five years. Iowa Feed Co. manufac- 
tures vitamin concentrates and is a distributor 
of other ingredients used by commercial feed 
manufacturers. It operates plants in Des 
Moines, Ia., and Ocala, Fla., and has branch 
ofices in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Davenport and Omaha. C. M. Stormes is pres. 
and manager. 


MONTANA 
Montague, Mont—The Flour Mills Co. ele- 
vator was damaged recently by high winds. 
Dillon, Mont—Edgar and David Williams 
have acquired an interest in the P. J. Lovell 
Co. and will be actively associated with that 
feed, seed and farm machinery firm. 


NEBRASKA 


Papillion, Neb.—Plans are on foot to locate 
an alfalfa dehydrating mill here. 

Wakefield, Neb.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co., a corporation, has been dissolved. 

Dorchester, Neb.—Carlyle Boyes of Omaha is 
new manager of the Farmers Elevator. 

McCook, Neb.—The Equity Exchange has 
qualified as a Purina Mills mixing plant. 

Omaha, Neb.—Building and stock of the 
F. R. Miller Feed Mills were damaged by fire 
Nov. 22. 

Edgar, Neb.—The Dayton Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a new feed grinder and enlarging its 
feed building. 

Royal, Neb.—An elevator will be built here 
to replace the Farmers Union Elevator that 
burned last August. 

Fairbury, Neb—The Preston Milling Indus- 
tries is constructing a building to house an ad- 
ditional grain-grinding unit. 

Dwight, Neb.—James Belsan and Jacob Ham- 
sa have purchased the mill, grocery store and 
service station from James Dobrosky. 

Maywood, Neb—The Maywood Co-op. Equi- 
ty Exchange is building a reinforced concrete 
elevator. J. H. Tillotson has the contract. 

Valparaiso, Neb—The Oak Creek Valley 
Grain Co. is remodeling its storage and’ en- 
gine room and putting steel siding on the ele- 
vator. 
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Lodge Pole, Neb—The Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. is building an elevator, of reinforced 
concrete construction. J. H. Tillotson has the 
contract. 

Oakland, Neb.—Construction of an alfalfa 
dehydrating plant in the vicinity of Oakland at 
a cost of approximately $90,000 is under con- 
sideration. 

Fremont, Neb.—Aaron Siebert, formerly 
manager of the Farmers Elevator of Dorchest- 
er, has accepted a position with the local Farm- 
ers Elevator. 

Elm Creek, Neb—The Ingalls-Turner Grain 
Gomis opening a feed and feed mixing mill just 
east of its new Elm Creek Elevator. Clinton 
Beers is local manager. 

Columbus, Neb—Walter L. Phillips recent- 
ly resigned as city engineer and street com- 
missioner, effective Dec. 1, to take the posi- 
tion of manager of the Al-Fa Meal Co. 


Sutton, Neb—Geo. Schellburg, 50, died un- 
expectedly at his home in Grafton Nov. 14. He 
has been employed at the Cronin Elevator here 
and news of his death came as a shock to his 
many friends in Sutton. 


_ Schuyler, Neb.—The Schuyler Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co. has been organized for the purpose 
of building an alfalfa dehydrating and grind- 
ing plant here. Two acres of ground west of 
the city were purchased from Arthur Smith 
as site for the plant. The building will be fire- 
proof, built of concrete, steel and tile, mod- 
ern equipment to be installed. It will be ready 
for operation by June 1. 


Scotia, Neb—The elevator and other prop- 
erty of the former Scotia Grain & Implement 
Co., have been sold to John F. Bryan of Grand 
Island and Robt. P. Hendrycks of Harlan, 
Ia. The elevator has not been in operation 
for several months, but will be opened for bus- 
iness soon by the new owners. Owners of the 
Scotia Grain & Implement Co., now dissolved, 
were Rachael Bremer, Gladys Meyer and Geo. 
P. Hoke. 


Lexington, Neb—The Dawson County Feed 
Products is a new dehydrating plant to be 
located here, Lloyd Meyer of Lexington and 
Clifford Bossung of near Elwood, the owners 
and operators. The plant is being built west 
of the city between the highway and. the rail- 
road. There will be one dehydrator, a steel 
warehouse 40x100 ft., and a shop building of 
tile, 30x60 ft. The plant is expected to be ready 
for operation by Jan. 1. 


An Informative Series of Questions and Answers 


on Treating, Insect and 


No. 


Anyone wishing more de-. 
tailed information on this 
or other subjects related 
to grain fumigation is in- 


vited to write us. Ques- 
tioners will not be sub- 
ject to sales arguments, 
but will receive honest 
answers within the limits 
of our information. 


Grain Handling Problems 


for cold weather to control a heavy 


1 Should an elevator operator wait 
insect infestation? 


No; assuming he can transfer, early 
winter temperatures can do no more 
than retard such an_ infestation. 
Temperatures will climb after each 
transfer and boring and other dam- 
age to the grain will continue. Only 
frequent or slow turning in zero 
weather will effectively check heavy 
infestations. 


= Weewil-Cide 


THE DEPENDABLE GRAIN FUMIGANT 
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Scribner, Neb—Chas. J. Kaup is building 
an alfalfa processing plant here, to be ready for 
operation in January. The mill, located on 
C.&N.W. railroad property outside of Scrib- 
ner, will be 36x36 ft., with concrete walls 14 
ft. high and continued with tile to 33 ft. Two 
storage warehouses also will be built. 

Oxford, Neb.—The Meier-Schoen Grain Co. 
has been sold by L. F. Meier and Henry 
Schoen to T. W. Jones of Trenton who took 
charge of the business Nov. 15. Pat Blue of 
Trenton is manager. Mr. Meier had been con- 
nected with the elevator for 25 years, since 
1930 as manager and one of the owners. He 
will move with his family to Colorado. 

Omaha, Neb—A. W. Nielson, manager of 
the West Central Co-op. Grain Co., was re- 
elected to the board of directors of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange for a three year term. New 
directors chosen for a similar term were H. B. 
Waller, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., and V. A. 
Lake, Cargill, Inc. At their next meeting the 
directors will choose officers from among their 
own number for the coming year. 


NEVADA 


Lovelock, Nev—The Hi-Gro Alfalfa Meal 
Mill was destroyed by fire recently. Andrew 
Silberberg, superintendent of the plant, stated 
spontaneous combustion is believed to have 
caused the fire. 


IF BUYING OR SELLING 


MILO * KAFIR 


Phone — Wire — or Write 


TRANSIT 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Handlisg ALL OTHER GRAINS and SEEDS 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces for 
all the necessary information in the 
order which assure prompt attention 
by the claim agent. They help you to 
prove your claims and hasten your 
returns. 


A Is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 

B—Loss In Market Value Due to Delay in Transit. 

C—Loss In Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in Fur- 
nishing Cars. 

E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 machine per- 
forated originals and 100 duplicates, a 
two-page index, instructions, a sum. 
mary showing claims unpaid, and four 
sheets of carbon. 


The five forms sare assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, weight 
3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.25, pilus 
Postage. 

411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 

4l1-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form B, 10 
Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form E. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Manchester, N. H—The South End Hay & 


Grain Co. is installing new machinery, enlarg- 
ing its capacity for turning out all kinds of 
poultry, dairy and hog feeds, Hyman Zeive, 
owner, announced. David Finkle, animal nu- 
tritionist, has joined the firm. 


NEW YORK 


Sherburne, N. Y.—Austin W. Carpenter, 
feed dealer and for several years an active 
member of the New York State Food Emer- 
gency Commission, is one of the incorpora- 
tors of Sherburns Perfection Products, Inc., 
formed to manufacture and deal in livestock, 
poultry and dog feeds. Capital stock, 500 
shares, n.p.v Other directors are Howard Sis- 
son and Frederick E. Williams of Sherburne. 

Buffalo, N. Y—The Eastern Co-op. Milling 
Corp. will more than double the store capaci- 
ty of its Buffalo plant next spring by erecting 
a 1,300,000-bu. grain elevator as an addition 
to its plant. The structure will be of concrete 
and will cost approximately $1,000,000. Stor- 
age bins at the plant now have a capacity of 
about 1,000,000 bush. Foundation work is ex- 
pected to be completed this fall but the pour- 
ing of concrete for the elevator proper is not 
expected to start until spring. There will be 
39 bins, rising 100 ft., and a one-story ware- 
house. Land for the addition was acquired 
more than a year ago when the company bought 
the old Certain-Teed Products plant adjoining 
the mill. The elevator addition will increase 
Buffalo’s grain elevator capacity to 58,400,000 
bus.—G. E. T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


New Rockford, N. D—Peter E. Elken, 54, 
assistant manager of the Peavey Elevator, died 
Noy. 10 from a fall in the elevator. 

Carrington, N. D—Ross Wagner of Min- 
neapolis is new manager of the Osborne-Mc- 
Millan elevator, succeeding the late E. W. 
Wheeler. 

Fingal, N. D—The Fingal Elevator claimed 
an all time record one day recently for one 
day’s activity by unloading 16,000 bus. of dark 
northern wheat from 158 trucks.—P. J. P. 

Wishek, N. D.—A flour mill building with 
machinery moved here from Burnstad, N. D., 
will be remodeled into a feed grinding and 
mixing plant and used in connection with the 
elevator being moved here from Lehr, N. D., 
both purchased by E. M. Levi of the E. M. 
Levi Elvtr. & Hdwe. The elevator, known lo- 
cally as the leaning tower of Lehr when it 
tipped from the trucks while being moved, 
now stands on a side street in the center of 
Lehr, awaiting a mover to move it here. 


OHIO 


Tiro, O.—The Tiro Feed Supply Co. has put 
into service a new 1.5-ton Ford truck. 

Tipp City, O.—Fire in a drier at the Detrick 
Grain & Mercantile Co. elevator caused con- 
siderable damage recently. Repairs are being 
made. 

Huron, O.—Shortage of labor has delayed 
starting construction of the Eastern States 
Milling Co. plant here, tentative date for which. 
had been set at Oct. 15. Work probably will 
not begin, now, until next spring. ; 

Circleville, O.—Vaden Couch recently was 
appointed manager of the Ralston Purina plant 
here, succeeding R. H. Dean, who was pro- 
moted to manager of the company’s grain di- 
vision at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Couch has been 
assistant manager of the local unit. 

Harding, O—Luke Thaman is the new man- 
ager of the Farm Bureau Elevator, succeed- 
ing Russell Sayre, who is resuming his field 
work with the Co-op. Ass’n. Richard Barhorst 
also is a new employee at the elevator. Both 
young men are World War II veterans. 


The GRE5-sLERS. JOURNAL 


Delta, O—The Farmers Co-op. Grain & 
Supply Co.’s engine room was damaged by fire 
recently. Fire-fighters prevented spread of the 
flames to other sections of the mill. 

Troy, O—Joe Ganger, 17, was in serious 
condition from exhaustion and shock as a re- 
sult of being buried under 10 ft. of corn cobs 
for two and one-half hours at the Troy Grain 
& Supply Co. elevator recently. The accident 
occurred while he was at work in a bin. He 
was found lying against a heated flue under 
the cobs. 


Defiance, O.—On Monday, Dec. 3, we will 
broadcast the Chicago opening optional grain 
market at 11:15 am. and our noonday pro- 
gram at 12:45 to 1:00 p.m., and market close 
at 2:15 p.m. over WFIN, Findlay, 1330 on 
your dial, instead of WHKC, Columbus, both 
1000-watt stations. If anything important to the 
trade occurs in your community, phone WFIN, 
it will go on our noon program. This program 
is sponsored by the Ohio Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n and the country grain elevator trade. 
—C. S. Latchaw, sec’y. 


OKLAHOMA 


Waynoka, Okla—J. L. Kay has resigned 
as manager of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

Tyrone, Okla—Ralph Hodges has leased the 
Security Elevator for additional storage room 
for grain. 

Erick, Okla.—A. D. Davis has sold his feed 
mill and elevator to Otis Holland who has 
taken charge of the business. 

Hennessey, Okla—The recently organized 
Hennessey Alfalfa & Feed Mill Co. has pur- 
chased acreage from Ollie Miller in the north- 
west part of town and is building its plant 
there. 

Burlington, Okla—Roy Schoeb and C. G. 
Blackburn are building an alfalfa dehydrating 
plant near here, the third of its kind in Alfal- 
fa County. It is being built on a five-acre site 
with electric, gas and railroad facilities. 

Minco, Okla—H. C. and V. C.. Bennett, 
father and son, of Drummond, have purchased 
the E. C. Wegener Grain Co. Mr. Wegener 
will maintain the Minco Hatchery. The new 
owners are continuing the grinding of feeds 
and are handling a complete stock of feeds. 

McAlester, Okla—Mrs. Ira Clayton, widow 
of the late tert i Clayton, 50, has filed suit 
against the McAlester Cotton Oil Co. for $20,- 
000 damages as the result of the death of her 
husband Nov. 23, 1944. According to her pe- 
tition he was smothered to death by a slide 
of cotton seed while at work on the night of 
Nov. 23, 1944.—P. J. P. 

Luther, Okla—T. A. Vaughn of the Vaughn 
Gin & Milling Co., is building a 15,000-bu. ele- 
vator and a 7,000-bu. addition to his mill. He 
is installing a new Huntley No. 4 Corn Scour- 
er and Separator, a new hammer mill and over- 
hauling his present roll stands. He also plans 
to add a new feed mixer and make numerous 
improvements to his gin—Ross Machine Wks., 
Inc., P. J. Montgomery, mgr. 


Shawnee, Okla—The Shawnee Milling Co. 
has awarded contract for 16 additional bins of 
500,000 bus. storage capacity, giving the mill 
an aggregate of 1,100,000 bus. capacity at its 
local plant. Construction will be pushed so the 
tanks will be ready for use by next May 1, 
in ample time for the new crop. The company 
has other plans for additional construction at 
age the work to be completed during 


Kingfisher, Okla—The Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n 
is building a 250,000-bu. concrete grain ele- 
vator, to be modernly equipped and expected 
to be completed by April 1. Building contract 
has been let to the Tillotson Const. Co. The 
present building is being razed and the lum- 
ber will be used to build forms for the new 
construction. The new elevator will have two 
drives and two dumps, and a new 10x45 ft. 
deck 50-ton truck scale will be installed. 
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Chickasha, Okla—Henry Ross, owner and 
operator of the Quality Seed & Grain Co., has 
purchased the Expansion Grain Co. from John 
Snyder, who operated the business for more 
than 24 years. Mr. Ross stated purchase of the 
business is an expansion and enlarging of his 
own business which heretofore has been main- 
ly a development of the seed business. Mr. 
Ross will manage both businesses, the addi- 
tion to continue under the name of Expansion 
Grain Co. 

Erick, Okla—Doyle Turner of Sweetwater 
will build a modern 2,000-bu. elevator, feed 
and seed processing plant here, construction to 
begin upon completion of approximately 1,500 
ft. of railway facilities north of the Rock Is- 
land depot. A 150-h.p. natural gas driven ham- 
mer mill, mixer and cleaner will be installed 
to service custom trade. Feed manufacturing 
and seed processing equipment will be electri- 
cally operated. Mr. and Mrs. Turner have pur- 
chased a home here and will reside here. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Seattle, Wash—The Burdic Feed Store 
burned recently, with its contents of hay, grain 
and fertilizer valued at $1,500. 

Eugene, Ore—Willis H. Small, owner of a 
feed business here for the past 14 years, is 
constructing. a- $40,000 feed mill, five stories 
high, which is expected to be completed early 
next year. 

Turner, Wash—The Columbia County 
Grain Growers, Inc., will cover its local ele- 
vator with sheet iron siding before next har- 
vest, Maurice Roe, manager of the company, 
announced. 

Clarkston, Wash—The Clarkston Fuel & 
Feed Co. owned by A. C. Vorous and F. K. 
Vorous, has built an addition to its warehouse, 
of brick and concrete construction, to be used 
for hay and storage. 

Nyssa, Ore——Saunders Milling Co. of Tole- 
do, O., has purchased and enlarged the sun- 

| cured alfalfa meal plant here which has been 
operated for the past two seasons under man- 
agement of Chicago interests. 


Portland, Ore—The Quaker Oats Co., is ne- 
gotiating with the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
for the land and building of the Kerr Gif- 
ford elevator and old flour mill, presumably 
for site of a cereal and feed mill for Quaker 
Oats Co. 

Hillsboro, Ore-——The Imperial Feed & Grain 
Co. equipment was damaged when fire started 
in one of the grain elevator legs destroying 
belts and buckets in the shaft, damaging the 
_ shaft, and also a grinding machine. 

New Plymouth, Ida—The New Plymouth 
Feed & Seed Co. has constructed a modern 
storage and work room, built of blocks, in 
which its bean cleaner and _ polisher, grain 
grader and mixer will be installed. A 22 ft. 
deck 12-ton scale also is being installed. 

Walla Walla, Wash—Washington and Nor- 
thern Idaho is a wheat surplus producing area 
and must find an outside market for two-thirds 
of its wheat, states Ralph Gillespie of Pullman, 
the wheat and dry pea grower, pres. of the 
Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers League.— 


Twin Falls, Ida—With the hiring of new 
workers approved by the Warehousemen’s 
union (A.F.L) and the U. S. Employment 
Service, the Twin Falls flour mills resumed 
operation recently after several days’ idleness 
as result of a wildcat strike not sanctioned by 
the - union. 

Colfax, Wash—Lee C. Lukins, 52, in the 
grain business for many years and operator 
of storage facilities at Diamond, died of in- 
juries incurred when the saddle horse he was 
riding on the Schmuck Park Athletic Field 
became frightened, reared backwards and fell 
on him. Mr. Lukins suffered seven fractures 
including the spine, pelvis and sacrum, and 
internal injuries. : 

Belleyue, Wash—New owners of the Mid- 


lakes Feed & Fuel Co. are Fred Sorenson, 
Kenneth Hegg and Carl Benson, all former 
employees of the company. Mr. Sorenson has 
been manager of the concern for the past three 
years. The men purchased the interests of the 
Magnolia Milling Co. They have moved the 
business to the former warehouse of the Bel- 
levue Vegetable Growers Ass’n. 


Delany, Wash.—Maurice Roe, manager of 
the Columbia County Grain Growers Inc., Day- 
ton, announced his company will build an ele- 
vator here early next year. Construction will 
be done by the Hogenson Const. Co. The ca- 
pacity will be 170,000 bus. The cost will be 
about $65,000. The Co-op. will have 12 ele- 
vators at ten different points with the com- 
pletion of the new building, and a converted 
pate. now at Delany will be dismantled. 


Bonners Ferry, Ida—The Idaho Boyd- 
Conlee Co. grain warehouse, located on the 
Great Northern Railway right-of-way, loaded 
with some 100,000 bus. of grain, slipped from 
the foundation recently. The structure pulled 
away from the elevator, leaving an opening of 
three or four feet at the roof of the warehouse, 
and settled into the ground at the northeast 
corner. W. L. Casey, manager of the com- 
pany, arranged to have the grain removed and 
stored elsewhere, and the building will be re- 
turned to its foundation. 


Astoria, Ore—The Port of Astoria’s Com- 
mission has approved the recommendation of 
R. R. Bartlett, port manager, that cargo and 
wheat handling rates of the Port of Astoria 
be increased. A new tariff on moving cargo 
from the dock to ship’s tackle will increase 
the rate from 48c a ton to 65c a ton. Wheat 
unloading will be set at 18c a ton, an advance 
of 7c a ton, from the old rate. A new scale of 
9c a ton for blending wheat, a raise from 5c 
a ton, was established. Bartlett said that the 
wheat handling and blending rate had been 
too low for several years, during which the 
Port has suffered an annual loss of several 
thousand dollars—F. K. H. 


Stayton, Ore——Exterior construction of the 
$50,000 seed cleaning and feed manufacturing 
plant built by Santiam Farmers Union Co-op. 
is virtually completed, installation of special- 
ized machinery is under way, and Matt Martin, 
manager, expects all departments to be open 

for business by Jan. 1. The new plant is 100 
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x 140 ft., and provides 12,000 ft. of floor space. 
Height from the 12x40 ft. basement to the 
top ventilator is 60 ft. Here seed cleaning, 
feed manufacturing and custom grinding and 
mixing will be accomplished. Two of the larg- 
est size fanning mills already are in place. In- 
stallation also is complete for a larrge com- 
bination clipper and indent cleaner, with ca- 
pacity for seven separations in seed cleanine. 
A draper machine for separating flat from 
round seed also is installed, and workmen are 
setting up a hammer mill, a seed mixer is on 
order, and will arrive at early date. A depart- 
ment for grain fumigation is included in the 
floor plans.—F. K. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hershey, Pa.—At a recent meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
here it was announced the association’s annual 
meeting usually scheduled during the late fall 
or early winter will not be held this year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sisseton, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator is 
undergoing extensive repairs. 


Stickney, S. D—J. W. Stout is launching a 
feed business and will handle both protein and 
mineral feeds. 


Oldham, S. D.—Stanley Westenberg has ac- 
cepted the position of manageer of Geo. P. 
Sexauer & Son’s elevator and will take charge 
Janse 

Armour, S. D—A. C. Cohrt of Mitcheell 
has leased the lots of the old Carlon elevator 
and will move an elevator to the site from 


Dante, S. D. 

Centerville, S. D—Improvements being made 
at the J. B. Mullaney Grain Co. elevators in- 
clude rebuilding of driveway, moving of office 
and enlarging of the feed room. 

Desmet, S. D—Geo. P. Sexauer & Son are 
moving an elevator here, to be connected with 
their present building, both using a new scale 
which is to be installed, and the same office. 

Lemmon, S. D.—H. E. Roberts, who retired 
as manager of the Osborne-McMillan Co. ele- 
vator recently after 25 years of service, will go 
to his Texas fruit farm to make his home. 


Edw. Reinemann & Son, Reedsville, Wis. 


day’s work. 


confidence. 
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Woonsocket, S. D.—Under auspices of the 
Hill Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, and 
County Agent Leonard Schrader, a meeting 
was held in the Commercial Club rooms re- 
cently when plans were discussed for locating 
an alfalfa dehydrating mill in this territory. 

Vermillion, S. D—Agricultural Products, 
Inc., a new alfalfa processing plant, which will 
grind sun-cured alfalfa which has been stacked 
will begin operations here Dec. 1, | Martin 
Jetter of Omaha, manager of the new industry, 
announced. i 


SOUTHEAST 


Birmingham, Ala.—The retail grocery de- 
partment of the Buckeye Feed & Grain Co. was 
damaged by fire recently. 

Lincolnton, N. C.—Paul Whisnant has pur- 
chased a third interest in the Lincoln Milling 
Co. with B. J. Ramseur and Heim Hoover. He 
will be production manager of the plant. He 
recently resigned his position with Eagle Roller 
Mill at Shelby. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—Doyle Kittle will build 
a $27,000 building for his feed and farm ma- 
chinery business. Work will start this month. 
The first and second floors will be used for 
display of feed, fertilizer, farm machine parts 
and farm machinery; the third floor will be 
used for warehouse storage. 

Winchester, Va.—The three-story frame 
building of the Virginia Feed Mill here was 
destroyed by fire Nov. 20. Marvin F. Seldon, 
the manager, placed the loss at $100,000, with 
some insurance. The building had been used 
many years as a grain elevator and at the 
time of the fire contained quantities of wheat, 
corn, feeds for livestock and poultry and manu- 
facturing machinery.—P. J. P. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn—The C. L. Liggett & Son 
Feed Co. suffered a loss of $50,000 recently 
when a fire started in a stack of hay stored in 
a three-story building. Damage to the building 
was estimated at $10,000, the remainder loss 
to stock. Insured. 

Nashville, Tenn—R. L. Wiles & Co. will 
build a grain elevator and feed store at 910- 
12 Third Ave., N., total cost of structure to 
be approximately $110,000. The brick and con- 
crete building is expected to be completed some 
time during the next year. 

Tiptonville, Tenn—Tulis W. Bills, a steeple- 
jack of Memphis, Tenn., was seriously injured 
Aug. 1 when he slipped on wet paint while 
painting atop a steel seed storage tank belong- 
ing to the Lake County Oil Mill and fell 
about 60 feet. He was rushed to a Memphis 
‘hospital—P. J. P. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth, Tex.—A gift of $1,500 has 
been presented to Texas Central University by 
Leo Potishman, Transit Grain Co., to be used 
to stimulate and sponsor research and scholar- 
ship publications in the field of social science. 

Lyford, Tex.—A new elevator and drier has 
been installed by the: Lyford Gin Ass’n. The 
elevator has an over-all height of about 80 ft. 
and storage capacity of about 25,000 bus. of 
grain. The Hess Drier has a daily capacity of 
about 600 bus. The new elevator and drier 
rounds out the facilities of the association which 
warehouse where feed and seed are handled for 
has already erected a modern cotton gin and a 
members. E. D. Mungerson is manager. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—The Transit Grain Co. 
celebrated its 25th anniversary Nov. 16. The 
firm was founded in 1920 by Leo Potishman as a 
service organization to buy and sell grain in 
the Southwest. New departments have been 
added thru the years and new products launched 
under its.name. Mr. Potishman is pres.; J. 
R. McDonald, vice-pres. in charge of the feed 
division; Julian Scott, vice-pres. in charge of 
the grain division and J. W. Shillingburg, 
sec’y-treas. 
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Stamford, Tex—C. E. Brownfield and J. V. 
Frizell, Jr., recently purchased the feed store 
from the W. W. Clark estate and are operating 
as the B & F Feed Store. C. E. Brownfield is 
manager. The store will continue custom grind- 
ing and mixing of feeds as well as selling stand- 
ard brands of feed. A seed cleaner also is 
operated. 


UTAH 


American Fork, Utah—Wendell P. Hansen 
has purchased the A. W. Pulley & Sons feed 
business and new feed mill. 

Delta, Utah—The Utah Poultry Producers 
Ass’n has purchased the Peppard Seed plant 
here for conversion to a storage warehouse for 
whole grain mash, chopped hay, corn and meat 
scraps, to be distributed to poultry raisers thru- 
out the state. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton, Wis—The Steffen Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a new grinder in its elevator. 

Campbellsport, Wis.—Floyd Bauer is rebuild- 
ing his elevator and office that recently burned. 

Loomis, Wis.—John Hahns is building a 
30x45 ft. feed mill and warehouse. Mr. Hahns 
is proprietor of a general store? 

Abbotsford, Wis.——The Northwest Dist. Co. 
will build a warehouse and feed mill here. Con- 
tract was let to the Hogenson Const. Co. 

Stevens Point, Wis——Lynn Sutheimer of Am- 
herst has been appointed service man for this 
territory, representing King Midas Feed Co. 

Radisson, Wis.—L. D. Morris, formerly of 
Tony, Wis., has opened a feed mill here. A 
new mixer, grinder and other equipment have 
been installed. 

La Crosse, Wis.—The La Crosse Feed Co., 
Inc., has been organized, 300 shares at $100 
each, to deal in commercial feed for animals, 
birds; Robt. Skarland, Jno. J. McDonald, Jno. 
Findlay. 

Johnson Creek, Wis.—The Johnson Creek 
Co-op. Exchange has purchased the mill, ware- 
house and business of Robt. Priewe, which has 
been operated here for the past 26 vears as the 
Johnson Creek Feed Mill. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—The National Food Co. 
has been organized to deal in grain, flour, 
feeds, seeds, fuel. lime, cements and other build- 
ing materials. Carl Mortenson, Jr., E. A. Wein- 
ke, Russell E. Hanson, incorporators. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Zinn Malting Co. has 
increased its stock from 2,500 shares common 
at $100 each, and 5,000 shares preferred at 
$100 each, to 5,000 shares common at $100 each 
and 5,000 shares preferred at $100 each. 

Hillsdale, Wis.—L. P. Bunker and his son, 
Lt. Leslie Bunker, Jr., have purchased the 
P. M. L. Nelson feed business and took pos- 
session Noy. 1. Lt. Bunker, a B-24 pilot, will 
manage the business as soon as he returns from 
service. 

Orfordville, Wis——The Union Co-op. Ass’n 
has purchased ground of H. Sveom and will 
erect at 36x90 ft. building there, contract having 
been let to the Haugen Co. Feed grinding 
equipment will be installed. Otto Stauffacher 
is acting manager. 

Stangelville (Denmark p. o.), 
Reinke, 58, of the town of Montpelier died of 
cyanide gas poisoning Nov. 3, from crystals 
which he was using in his grist mill to kill rats. 
The body was found near the door of the mill 
by a son, Edwin, about 30 minutes after his 
father had gone into the mill. Interment was 
here. ; 

Menomonie, Wis.—The Farmers Union soy- 
bean processing plant has added storage facili- 
ties of 120,000 bus. with the completion of its 
95-ft., 8-bin elevator. The plant, first soybean 
processing plant in Wisconsin, has been in oper- 
ation a year with a storage capacity of 40,000 
bus. Another such plant is under construction at 
Janesville. 


Wis.—Ed.” 


Eagleton (Bloomer p. o.), Wis.—Alex Dressel 
is new manager of the Redner Elvtr. & Feed 
House. 

Milwaukee, Wis.——Excavation work has been 
started on the $2,500,000 malt house at the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Kurtis Froed- 
tert, pres. of the firm, announced. The new 
facility, which will compose the third unit in 
the local plant of the firm, will be located 
directly south of its existing buildings on S. 
38th and W. Grant Sts., and will occupy ap- 
proximately half a sine acre tract of land that 
the firm owns, with the remaining land re- 
served for a fourth plant equal in size to the 
one now being built. It is anticipated that the 
latter structure will be put up in 1947. 


~ Taxation of Co-operatives 


For the Canadian Commission on the Taxa- 
tion of Co-operatives, Professor John L. Mc- 
Dougall of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
has prepared an analysis of the issues involved 
in the exemption of co-operatives from taxa- 
tion, in which he says: 

The argument that the profits or gains of a 
co-operative are not truly profit, but a "sav- 
ing,” a “surplus,” or the “refund of a provi- 
sional overcharge,” in any case something other 
than profits, because co-operatives do not seek 
profit, can be accepted only if a co-operative 
does not trade in its own name. If it acts as 
an agent or broker upon instructions of its 
members it need charge only enough to cover 
its necessary outlays. But when it buys out- 
right at-one price and sells at another it ap- 
pears as a principal in the transaction. This is 
true alike of producers’ and consumers’ co-oper- 
atives. 

Whether its management does or does not 
wish to make profit or gains is immaterial. The 
members, the directors, and the appointed man- 
agers may all be of one mind in wanting only 
to be of service and to avoid profit like the 
plague. But the plain fact is that the winning 
of a profit is the price of survival. Without 
profit the co-operative cannot balance its ac+ 
counts. And if, being legally incorporated and 
enjoying all the advantages of legal incorpora- 
tion, of limited liability and of perpetual suc- 
cession, it makes a profit it is inevitably liable 
to corporation- income and excess profit taxes. 

The nature of the co-operative dividend now 
shows up clearly as a device to attract and re- 
tain custom for a business organization. It is 
not a refund. If it were that, it would be an 
ordinary trade discount whose amount is fixed, 
announced in advance and which is unchanged 
for years on end. The co-operative trades as 
a principal and periodically casts up its ac- 
counts, determines the amount of its profits, 
and then decides how much of that profit shall 
be paid out in patronage dividends and how 
much shall be retained to increase the capital 
upon which it trades. : 

The opportunity to share in the profits of a 
trading operation is one of the prime attractions 
offered by co-operatives to their members, and 
naturally the greater the weight of taxation on 
others, the greater the rewards of membership 
in a tax-free co-operative. How the members 
of a co-operative elect to distribute those trad- 
ing profits ought to be left to themselves to de- 
cide. But surely it is profoundly improper that 
a private decision of that kind should be allowed 
to govern their public obligations. It is good 
logic as well as good law that it is the 
SOURCE and NOT. the DESTINATION 
which determines whether profits or gains ex- 
ist. The liability to tax must depend upon the 
existence of profit and not upon the particular 
method of using that profit. Who would re- 
main taxable if all taxpayers were allowed the 
same right to determine their own tax status? 


SPOT wheat is harder to buy than at any 
time since the ceilings went into effect. 

HEARINGS were scheduled to start Dec. 11 
at Washington on the charges of manipulating 
prices of rye futures, against General Foods, 
Inc., Daniel F. Rice & Co, and Philip R. 
O’Brien. Way. 
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From Abroad 


_ CHINA no longer requires permits for most 
imports. 

TRAQ has a 1945 barley crop of 650,000 tons, 
of which 220,000 to 250,000 tons is exportable. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S loan of $4,400,000,000 

should facilitate imports from the United States 
of grain and cotton, if approved by Congress. 
_ ARGENTINA’S exportable wheat surplus 
is estimated at 55,000,000 bushels, most of 
which will go to other South American coun- 
tries, 

_RUSSIA is reported to have produced suffi- 
cient wheat this year for home requirements. 
Small amounts will be shipped to countries 
in eastern Europe. 

FRANCE has been granted a loan by the 
United States of $550,000,000 for the purchase 
of United States products. Food heads the 
list as prepared by the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. 

_ CANADA cannot now fill the present orders 
for wheat. There is a tremendous demand the 
world over for wheat, says Trade Minister 
Mackinnon. Carrying charges will be added 
to the export ceiling of $1.55 on wheat after 


Jan. 1. The charge is 1.5 cents per month per 
bushel. 


Stocks of Soybeans 


Washington, Dec. 7.—Less than 8,000,000 bus. 
of all soybeans remaining from the crop of 1944 
or earlier, were stored in all positions on and off 
farms on Oct. 1, 1945, according to the quarterly 
summary of the Crop Reporting Board of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Of this total 
about 3,000,000 bus. were on farms and less 
than a half million bushels were in interior 
mills, elevators, warehouses and other establish- 
ments, as estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board; about 3,500,000 bus. were enumerated 
at processing plants by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; less than a million bushels were reported 
by the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration at the 43 terminal 
markets. Commodity Credit Corporation steel 
and wooden bins had been emptied of old soy- 
beans by Oct. 1. As total stocks in these same 
positions on July 1, 1945, were 46,500,000 bus., 
disappearance between July 1 and October was 
about 38,500,000 bus. Stocks in all positions a 
year ago were 14,300,000 bus. and on Oct. 1, 
1948, about 12,500,000 bus. 


Soybeans processed for oil during the quarter 
July 1 to Oct 1, 1945, amounted to 37,428,000 
bus., according to the Bureau of the Census. 
Slightly less than 32,000,000 bus. were crushed 
in the same period of 1944 and nearly 29,000,000 
bus in the same quarter of 1943. During the 
12-month period ended Sept. 30, 1945, about 
152,000,000 bus. were processed for oil, com- 
pared with 142,000,000 in the preceding 12 


months and 123,000,000 in the season ended 
Sept. 30, 1943.—U. S. D. A. 3 
° es 
Parity and Farm Prices 
PARITY 
Bar- Soy- 
Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 
1944 
July 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Aug. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Sept. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Oct. 15..150.0 109.0 67.8 122.0 105.0 163.0 
Nov. 15..151.0 110.0 68.2 123.0. 106.0 164.0 
Dec. 15..151.0 110.0 68.2 123.0 106.0 164.0 
1945 
Feb, 15..152.0 110.0 68.6 124.0 106.0 165.0 
Mar, 15..153.0 111.0 69.0 125.0 107.0 166.0 
Apr. 15..153.0 111.0 69.0 125.0 107.0 166.0 
May 15..153.0 111.0 69.0 125.0 107.0 166.0 
June 15..153.0 111.0 69.0 125.0 107.0 166.0 
July 15..153.0 111.0 69.0 125.0 107.0 166.0 
Aug. 15..153.0 111.0 69.0 125.0 107.0 166.0 
Sept. 15..154.0 112.0 69.4 125.0 108.0 167.0 
Oct. 15..155.0 112.0 69.8 126.0 108.0 168.0 
FARM PRICES 
. 1944, 
July 15..139.0 117.0 76.4 107.0 110.0 191.0 
Aug. 15..135.0 117.0 70.8 108.0 103.0 190.0 
Sept. 15..135.0 116.0 64.2 102.0 95.3 193.0 
Oct. 15..142.0 113.0 65.9 108.0 95.4 204.0 
Nov. 15..143.0 106.0 66.2 108.0 96.0 205.0 
Dec. 15..145.0 106.0 69.4 106.0 98.2 205.0 
1945 
Feb. 15.,.147.0 106.0 73.3 108.0 102.0 210.0 
Mar. 15..148.0 107.0 74.0 109.0 104.0 213.0 
Apr, 1b. 149:0 5.1070) 7130: 111.0) (99:4 — (21350 
May 15—149.0 108.0 68.9 112.0 97.0 215.0 
Jun. 15..150.0 111.0, 67.4 121.0 - 97.6 217.0 
July 15..146.0;; 112.0 65.9 122.0 98.9 216.0 
Aug. 15..145.0 113.0 58.9 124.0 98.6 212.0 
Sept.b..145.0 1212/0 58:8 131.0 97.4 207.0 
Oct. 15..151.0 1138.0 62.8 138.0 101.0 206.0 


‘Import Réquirements and 
Wheat Supply 


Wheat imports needed by the various coun- 


tries of the world cannot be determined with 


much accuracy until the size of this year’s crops 
in Europe and North Africa is more definitely 
known and a more thorough appraisal is made 
of requirements in the Far East. Even at rela- 
tively low levels of consumption, however, the 
imports required will be much larger than the 
volume of wheat, including flour, which moved 
through international trade channels in prewar 
years. The sharp decline in food production this 
year in those areas which are normally deficit 
producers greatly increases the requirements 
for food from all areas where supplies may be 
spared. : 

Continental Europe, excluding U.S.S.R., 
would require approximately 18 million tons of 
food imports during 1945-46 in order to raise 
legal non-farm supplies in liberated countries 
to 2,000 calories per person per day, permit 
some increase in imports by the neutral coun- 
tries, and provide the minimum food supplies 
necessary to prevent widespread disease and un- 
rest in the ex-enemy countries. It is estimated 
that this total should include the equivalent 
of at least 500 million bushels of wheat. Re- 
quirements by the United Kingdom would 
amount to about 175 million bushels. The re- 
quirement for North Africa, which is normally 
a net exporter of food products, are indicated 
at around 75 million bushels of cereals and this 
would be largely wheat. 

While the wheat requirements in the Orient 
can be appraised only roughly at this time, 
it is certain they will be very much less than in 
Europe, for the Far East as a whole is normal- 
ly a net exporter. Because of the sharp decline 
in output in the surplus-producing regions, how- 
ever, a serious shortage of cereals is in prospect 
for the coming year. Unless crops should de- 
teriorate, net imports of 3 to 4 million tons 
of cereals into the area likely would be needed 
if minimum needs were met. Of this quantity 
possibly 25 to 50 million bushels would be 
wheat. 

To meet the import requirements, exports 
would need to come largely from the United 
States and Canada. In the United States the 
supply available for export in 1945-46 and 
carry-over at the end of the marketing year 
appears to be about 625 million bushels. At 
present it is estimated that exports may ap- 
proximate 325 million bushels, which would 
leave carry-over of about 300 million. By re- 
ducing the carry-over to only slightly below 
the 10-year, 1932-41, average of 235 million 
bushels, 400 million could be exported. The 
Canadian crop is indicated at 321 million bushels 
which with stocks on July 31, 1945 of 258 
million, makes a total supply of approximately 
580 million. If domestic requirements are taken 
as about 160 million bushels, about 420 million 
bushels would be available for export and carry- 
over. This would permit exports of around 325 
million bushels and at the same time leave a 
carry-over of about 100 million. 


The 1944 wheat crop in Argentina of 150 
million bushels was below average and, while 
it is too early for a definite appraisal of the 
1945 crop which is harvested beginning in De- 
cember, it is tentatively placed at about 200 
million bushels. In the first half of 1945, Argen- 
tina exported about 60 million bushels of wheat 
and flour, leaving a sizeable amount still avail- 
able from the old crop for export. The lack 
of fuel for movement to ports, however, is now 
seriously limiting the export movement, and un- 
til the situation improves Argentine can not 
be expected to supply any significant quantities 
of wheat for liberated areas regardless of the 
size of the surplus left in the country or how 
urgently wheat may be needed. 

The crop in Australia in 1944 totaled only 
53 million bushels, as a result of one of the 
severest droughts in the history of that coun- 
try. The drought has now been broken, - and 
wheat crop of between 125 and 150 million 
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bushels is forecast for 1945, which compares 
with the 1935-39 average of 170 million bushels. 
A crop of this size would permit exports of at 
least 25 million bushels during the January- 
June 1946 period. 

From the foregoing it appears that the ex- 
portable total supply for 1945-46 would be at 
least 725 million bushels, with the possibility 
of additional quantities especially from the 
United States and Argentina. This would point 
to the largest volume of international trade in 
wheat and flour in 15 years—U.S.D.A. 


Allocation of Rice 


Military requirements for milled rice during 
the fourth quarter are 31 percent less than 
the quantity estimated prior to the Japanese 
surrender. This makes available a somewhat 
larger supply for U.N.R.R.A., liberated areas, 
and United States Territories during the Octo- 
ber-December period. 

The military allocation is 404,600 bags for 
the 1945 fourth quarter, compared with stated 
requirements of 586,000 bags prior to the end 
of the war with Japan. The military has also 
been allocated 112,000 bags for civilian feeding 
in the Far East. U.N.R.R.A. is scheduled to 
receive under allocation for the fourth quar- 
ter, 200,000 bags, and the Netherlands East 
Indies, 600,000 bags. It is expected that the 
principal recipient of the U.N.R.R.A. allocation 
will be China, in order to meet urgent imme- 
diate requirements. Allocations for military 
civilian feeding during the preceding quarter 
totaled 458,000 bags. 

Of the commercial exports, Cuba has been 
allocated 1,000,000 bags and the Philippines 
375,000. Canada will also receive in rough rice 
a milled equivalent of 121,300 bags. 


A SUBSIDY of 15 cents per cwt. is paid 
on flour exported from Atlantic or Gulf ports, 
the combination with the domestic subsidy total- 
ing 77.27 cents for per cwt. of flour. 


The HANDY TWINE KNIFE 


ue ThE MOST + USE. 

FUL TIME-SAVING 
ARTICLE EVER INVENT- 
ED FOR PERSONS US- 
ING TWINE IN ANY 
Trade Mark Reg. MANNER. 


Free sample mailed you upon request for ten 
days trial. State size needed or free ring 
measure card will be furnished for conven- 
jence. 
Price 25c—$2.40 per doz. 
HANDY TWINE KNIFE CO. 


Upper Sandusky Ohio 


PROTECT YOUR HOME-FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 


‘BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Field Seeds 


OLIVIA, MINN.—The Rauenhorst Bros. 
Seed Co. is expanding its facilities. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The new seed corn 
burned Nov. 26 with 50,000 bus. of seeds. The 
loss is estimated at $900,000. 


SPENCER, IA.—Clyde W. Bromwell has 
succeeded Oren Hall as manager of the store 
of the Henry Field Seed Co. 


MADISON, S. D.—Howard Schultz, former 
county agent, has been placed in charge of the 
seed store of the Farmers Market. 


ALBIA, IA.—Clover seed and alfalfa valued 
at $600 are alleged to have been stolen by Lester 
C. Williams from the Goode Feed Store. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA.—The rear of the 
Younkerman Seed Co.’s warehouse was burned 
Noy. 19, damaging bins and machinery in the 
cupola. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Arkansas 
State Plant Board has issued a list of certified 
growers of soybeans, hybrid corn, rice and cot- 
tonseed. 


NEW CARLISLE, O.—The seed warehouse 
of W. N. Scharff & Sons burned Nov. 17, the 
loss estimated at $100,000 included grain and 
equipment. 

MOORHEAD, MINN.—Northrup, King & 
Co., of Minneapolis, are building a brick and 
concrete warehouse, 80x100 ft., on the Northern 
Pacific R.R. 


DETROIT, MICH.—F. Lester Lappan, vice 
pres. of the American Seed Co., died recently 
after a heart attack in his residence. Interment 
was a Saginaw. 


ST. MARY’S KAN.—The Farmers Union 
was scheduled to dedicate its new hybrid seed 
corn plant Noy. 29 with a big barbecue at noon 
and a dance at night.—P. J. P. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D—The Hanson-Quin- 
tor Field Seed Co. has been formed to operate 
a cleaning plant and warehouse now under 
construction. Lloyd C. Hanson is manager. 


CLARINDA, IA.—Recognizing the fire haz- 
ard in drying seed corn the Berry Seed Co. 
has tapped a water main, and put in a connec- 
tion to a fire hose that can be unreeled quickly. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Tully Crabbs 
and his wife, Effie, celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Nov. 18. Their home in which 
they have resided since 1895 was visited by a 
sirsay stream of callers while they held open 

ouse. 


_ BRANDON, MAN.—Erector sweet clover 
is a yellow blossom plant developed by the 
Brandon Experimental Farm that can be cut 
a week earlier than other clovers. Its lower 
branches have an upright habit of growth and 
can be cut by a mower. 


WEEPING WATER, NEB—E. G. Steck- 
ley has ordered five 2-place planes to be used 
in his business, the production and sale of hy- 
brid seed corn. Nine of the firm’s field men 
either are pilots or student pilots; and the 
company has a class one airport not far from 
Weeping Water. 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—Lt. Oliver Willard 
Kershaw, of the United States Naval Reserve, 
whose postwar plans are to enter Walters Seed 
Co. as a partner, was discharged recently under 
the Naval Demobilization program, after 32 
months of service. He received his discharge 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Before entering the service, Lt. Kershaw was 
manager of the Smith Center Mill and Eleva- 
tor at Smith Center, Kan.—G. M. H. 


URBANA, O.—The seed corn storage of the 
Park Seed Farms was burned Nov. 5 with 
6,000 bus. of seed corn, the seed driers and com- 
pany records. The loss is covered by insurance. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The annual meeting of 
the Canadian Seed Trade Ass’n was attended 
by 60 members, the largest gathering in its his- 
tory. R. C. Steele was elected pres., Edwin 
Watkins, vice pres., and Gordon L. Smith, sec’y- 
treas. 

FREMONT, NEB.—The drying room of the 
Yager Seed & Nursery Co.’s hybrid seed corn 
processing room was the scene of an explosion 
Nov. 22 that caused a fire and destroyed the 
main building with a loss estimated at $100,- 
000 by President Earl Conrad; partially cov- 
ered by insurance. Twenty workers in the build- 
ing escaped without injury. Conrad said the 
company had processed enough seed to fill 
existing orders.—P.J.P. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The production of hay 
and clover seed crops shows considerable vari- 
ation from a year ago. Alfalfa is reported a 
failure and the output of red clover seed is 
estimated at 25% of the 1944 level with the 
quality poor. Yield of timothy seed is again 
heavy this year, being approximately 10% 
greater than last year and alsike shows 50% 
increase with quality ranging from poor to fair. 
—Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 


DES MOINES, IA.—The farmer who wants 
to sell seed on his home farm is required by 
the Iowa Seed Law, revised four years ago, 
either to label each bag or to post a placard at 
the bin giving information as to the quality of 
the seed. The information required is rate of 
occurrence of secondary noxious weeds; per- 
centage germination, including hard seeds when 
present; and a guarantee that the seed is free 
from the seeds of primary noxious weeds. 


MT. GILEAD, O.—Richard D. Denton has 
purchased the U. J. Cover Seed Co. from A. B. 
Beverstock of Mansfield, who had bought the 
business 15 years ago. Mr. Denton has sold one 
of the two buildings for an automobile show- 
room, and will continue the seed business under 
the old name. Mr. Denton was a first lieutenant 
in the air corps, and was discharged July 29 
after three and one-half years’ service, includ- 
ing nine months as a bomber pilot in North 
Africa. The seed business was established 70 
years ago. 


MUSTARD seed production this year is 
estimated at 27,370,000 pounds of clean seed, 2 
per cent smaller than the 1944 crop of 27,980,- 
000 pounds, and 25 per cent smaller than the 
5-year (1939-43) average of 36,316,000 pounds. 
The sharp decline from last year in the pro- 
duction in California more than offsets the ex- 
pected increase in Montana. Production in 
pounds this year, and last year in parentheses, 
is estimated as follows: Montana, 25,200,000 
(22,000,000) ; California, 860,000 (4,800,000), 
and other states, 1,310,000 (1,180,000).—U.S.D.A. 


PORTLAND, ORE —The Portland Seed 
Co., one of the largest pioneer firms in Pacific 
northwest will enter the Spokane field with its 
own plant. The Portland company has pur- 
chased all the stock of the Inland Seed com- 
pany, its four story brick building equipment 
and leasehold at S120 Howard on N.P. right 
of way at estimated price of $50,000. Pres. 
F. L. Trullinger announces an extensive re- 
modeling of the building into a modern seed 
house following the type of the company’s two 
plants in Portland and Seattle. The Inland 
Seed was pioneered by John Anderson some 
40 years ago—F. K. H 


GLEASON, TENN.—E. M. Heath has 
opened a farm seed store. 


CANE seed production this year is expected 
to be only one-third to one-half as large as 
the 1944 crop. The marked decrease this year 
is attributed to sharp reductions in acreage 
and smaller yields per acre. Yields reported 
by growers averaged about 1,450 pounds of 
thresher-run seed this year, compared with 
1,480 pounds last year, and 1,050 pounds in 
1943—U.S.D.A. 

GREAT BEND, Kan—In the past two 
months more than 10,000 bus. of alfalfa seed 
have been shipped from Barton County. A very 
considerable revenue as a side line is represented 
in the alfalfa seed receipts, as the farmers re- 
ceived around $20.70 per bushel for the seed. 
One of the five seed buyers here said that he 
had purchased seed from 87 different farmers 
this fall—G. M. H. 


Buffalo Alfalfa 


By C. O. GranpFIELD, associate agronomist, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Buffalo alfalfa, like all strains of common 
alfalfa, has a bluish-purple flower ranging 
from a light blue to a reddish-purple. It is 
upright in type of growth, has a medium-sized 
stem, and makes a medium to leafy quality 
of hay. When grown by itself, Buffalo can- 
not be distinguished from ordinary Kansas 
Common alfalfa. Its growth in spring and fall 
is a little more upright than that of Kansas 
Common and it makes a slightly more rapid 
recovery after cutting. 

The main advantage of Buffalo alfalfa is its 
high resistance to bacterial wilt. As a result 
of this, good stands are maintained longer than 
is possible with varieties that are suscepti- 
ble to this disease. Since about 1920, bacterial 
wilt has been a factor in the production of al- 
falfa in Kansas. 

Buffalo alfalfa is as good a variety for the 
production of seed as Kansas Common. This 
is important, not only for planting within the 
state but also for planting in other states. Seed 
of Kansas Common is desired for planting in 
a large section of southeastern United States. 
Buffalo is well adapted for growing in that 
section and somewhat farther north. It may 
be expected, therefore, that seed of Buffalo will 
be in even greater demand than that of Kansas 
Common. 

Buffalo has a higher stand survival in the 
northern alfalfa areas of the United States 
than Kansas Common. For this reason its 
range of adaptation probably will include areas 
somewhat north of the latitude of northern 
Kansas. Just how far north Buffalo may be 
expected to survive the winters successfully 
is being determined by further co-operative 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with iMlustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN.—A seed corn conference 
will be held Dec. 15 under the auspices of the 
University of Minnesota. 

CHANDLER, ARIZ—A building is being 
erected to house the seed and feed store to be 
Feat by John A. Campbell and his son, John, 

r 

VILLA GROVE, ILL—A building is being 
erected on the side track to house seed cleaning 
machinery purchased by the Turner Seed & 
Supply to handle field seeds and soybeans. 


OLNEY, ILL.—Arthur E. Schultz, head of 
the Schultz Seed Co., died Nov. 22 at Tucson, 
Ariz., aged 69 years. Mr. and Mrs. Schultz 
had gone to Arizona a month earlier to spend 
the winter. 


BRISTOL, PA.—The D. Landreth Seed Co. 
has been granted an order by the federal court 
restraining David Landreth from using his 
name in the title of any business .He is per- 
mitted to identify himself as proprietor. 


Support Program on 1946 
Flaxseed 


Returns to growers from the flaxseed crop 
harvested in 1946 will be supported, by acreage 
payments or otherwise, at an average level 
equivalent to $3.60 a bushel, Minneapolis basis, 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson has an- 
nounced. 

Continued large requirements for linseed oil 
are anticipated in 1946-47 as a consequence of 
the emphasis being placed on construction and 
building activity generally during the reconver- 
sion period. It is important that this building 
program not be restricted by inadequate sup- 
plies of essential drying oils, of which linseed 
oil is by far the most important. 

During the last ten years, annual imports 
have ranged from less than 5 to more than 25 
million bushels. 


S. G. Courteen Passes 


Sidney G. Courteen, pres. of the Courteen 
Seed Co., died Nov. 25 in a hospital at Phoen- 
ix, Ariz. aged 79 years. 

He had been in poor health for some time 
and had gone for a visit to his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Dallas Gant, on her ranch at Wicken- 
burg, Ariz., but several days after his arrival 
took a turn for the worse. 

A native of Gloucester, Eng., Mr. Courteen 
went to Montreal, Que., in 1883, removing to 
Chicago in 1885 to enter the employ of the 
Albert Dickinson Co., 
sound principles of seed merchandising. 

In 1892 he removed to Milwaukee, Wis., and 
organized the Courteen Seed Co., which handi - 
ed some large transactions. Joining the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce in 1892 he be- 
came the oldest living member of what is now 
the Grain & Stock Exchange. He was pres. 
of the organization from 1903 to 1905. He was 
a member of the Milwaukee Club. 

He was married in 1892 to Lena Bartlett, 
daughter of Lehman Bartlett, a pioneer grain 


dealer, who with a daughter and one son, Her- 


bert B. Courteen, survives him. 


Imports of Seeds 


Imports of seeds into the United States dur- 
ing the four months ending Nov. 1, with the 
corresponding period of 1944 in parentheses 
were as follows, in pounds: 

Alfalfa, 2,331,300 (1,491,000); barley, 700,- 
800 (none) ; bentgrass, 165,600 (none) ; smooth 
brome, 1,413,000 (1,198,900); subterranean 
glove 38,700 (49,200) ; white clover, 28,100 

; Chewings fescue, 810,300 (261,500) ; 

Ae grass, 6,000 (454, 400) ; rhodes grass, 

119,000 (23,800) ; Sudan, none (44,700) ; black 

medic, 84,800 (none) ; clover mixture, 86,000 

(145,600) ; sweet clover, 792,200 (460,000) ; ‘and 
crested wheatgrass, 235,700 (86,700). 

Most of the imports came from Canada, Aus- 


where he learned the. 


tralia and New Zealand; but of the alfalfa seed 
imports 2,097,200 pounds came from Argen- 
tina, 234, 000 from Canada and 100 pounds from 
Peru, as reported by the P. M. A. 


Restrictions on Brewers’ Use 


of Malted Grain 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has in- 
creased by 20 per cent the amount of malt 
which brewers may use in the three-month 
quota period commencing Dec. 1, 1945. This 
action was taken thru an amendment to War 
Food Order 66 which controls brewers’ pur- 
chases and usage of malted grain, hops and 
rice. 

Prior to this action brewers were limited to 
93 per cent of base-year use in each quota pe- 
riod if 93 per cent of their malted grain usage 
in the base year exceeded 70,000 bus; they were 
limited to 100 per cent of the amount used in 
the base year if 93 per cent of their malted 
grain usage in the base year was 70,000 bus 
or Jess; and any brewer who operated in the 
base year could use at least 3,000 bus of malted 
grain in any quota period. 

Liberalization of malt usage is made possible 
because of an increase in the supply of malt 
resulting from reduced requirements for indus- 
trial alcohol since the end of the war. 


Ceiling on 1946 Rye Crop 


THE O.P.A. on Nov. 30, effective June 1, 
1946, set base prices on standard No. 2 with 
a moisture content of 14% or less at seven 
basic terminal markets, in line with a notice 
of such maximums issued by the O.P.A. last 
July 25, 1945. 

At Chicago and Milwaukee the base price 
is $1.42 per bushel, at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
$1.37, and at Kansas City, Omaha and Sioux 
City, $1.3525. 


Under the regulation, the country is divided 
into two areas for pricing purposes—“‘A” and 
“B.” “Area A,’’ the surplus producing area for 
rye, will have a‘ price structure based on 
“freight-off’’ specific terminal base point prices. 
Area B will have flat base prices for each 
county not included in Area A, and for each 
point within the country. 

Area A consists of the following states and 
portions of states: 


North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Montana—Counties of Hill, Blaine, Phillips, 
Valley, Garfield, McCone, Prairie, Daniels, Sher- 
idan, Roosevelt, Richland, Dawson, Wibaux, 
Fallon, Carter, Powder River, Rosebud, Custer 
and Treasure, only. 

Nebraska—All_ counties except Cass, Otoe, 
Gage, Johnson, Nemaha, Pawnee and Richard- 
son, 

Minnesota—All counties except Lake of the 
Woods, Beltrami, Clearwater, Hubbard, Cass, 
Crow Wing, Koochiching, Itasca, Aitkin, St. 
Louis, Lake, Cook, Carlton and Pine. 

Wisconsin—Counties of St. Croix, Pierce, 
Dunn, Chippewa, Clark, Eau_ Claire, Pepin, 
Buffalo, Trempeleau, Jackson, LaCrosse, Mon- 
roe, Vernon, Crawford, Richland, Wood, Ju- 
neau, Sauk, Adams, Portage, Waushara, Mar- 
quette, Green Lake and Columbia, only. 
-Ilowa—Counties of Lyon, Sioux, Plymouth and 
Woodbury, only. 

Colorado—Counties of Logan, Sedgwick, Phil- 
lips and Yuma, only. 

Area B includes the District of Columbia and 
fall states and portions of states not included 
in Area A. 

Base prices will be adjusted for grades other 
than No. 2 and for moisture content in excess 
of 14 per_cent as follows: 

No. 1, 1 cent premium a bu.; No. 
5 cents; No. 2 plump, 2% cents; No. 
none. 

No. 4 plump, 1 cent discount; No. 3, 1 cent; 
No. 4, 2 cents; sample grade other than mois- 
ture, 4 cents; light smutty, 1 cent; smutty. 3 
cents; light garlicky, 1 cent: garlicky, 3 cents; 
weevily, 1 cent; ergoty, 5 cents. 

Discounts for moisture applicable to all grades 
of rye are at the rate of 1 cent a bu. for each 
% per cent of moisture content over 14 per 
cent. 


1 plump, 
3 plump, 
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OATS, on farms and in warehouses, at rates 
varying by counties from 40 to 60 cents per 
bushel, averaging 48 cents, with 7 cents deduc- 
tion on warehoused oats, on No. 3 or better. 
Weevily, smutty, ergoty, garlicky or oats con- 
taining more than 14.5 per cent moisture not 
eligible. Available until Dec. 31, 1945, and 
maturing Apr. 30, 1946, or earlier on demand. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS, on farm or in ware- 
house, for No. 2 or better, on basis per 100 lbs., 
$1.93 at Kansas City and Omaha, $2.24 at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, available until Feb. 
28, 1946, and maturing Apr. 30, 1946, or earlier 
upon demand. This is a considerable advance 
over the 1944 rate of 95 cents in most states 
and $1 in California. 


FLAXSEED, in terminals, country elevators 
and on farms, for No. 1, with No. 2-5 cents 
lower, $3 per bushel basis Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Portland, Ore., Minneapolis and Red Wing, 
Minn., 7 cents per bushel allowed for farm 
stored in advance. Loans will be available to 
Oct. 31 for California and Arizona and to Jan. 
31 for all other flaxseed, maturing and demand 
but not later than Jan. 31, 1946, for California 
and Arizona, and not later than Apr. 30, 1946, 
for all other flaxseed. 


BARLEY, on No. 1 at terminal markets, 95 
cents at Chicago, St. Louis, Portland, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco; 91 cents at Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City and Omaha; $1.06 at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and $1.01. at Memphis. 
Stored on farms and in approved warehouses, 
No. 1, varying from 75 to 97 cents per bushel in 
different counties. A deduction of 7 cents per 
bushel will be made on warehouse stored barley 
unless the grower has paid the storage charges 
thru Apr. 30, 1946. Available until Dec. 31, 
1945, and maturing Apr. 30, 1946, or on demand. 


RYE grading No. 2 or better, or rye grading 
No. 3 solely on the factor of test weight but 
otherwise grading No. 2 or better, $.75 per 56 
pound bushel except at the loan value for elj- 
gible rye containing in excess of 0.3 of 1 per 
cent but not in excess of 1 per cent ergot shall 
be discounted 1 cent for each 0.1 of 1 per cent 
of ergot in excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent. Rye 
grading tough, light smutty, smutty, light gar- 
licky, garlicky, weevily, or rye containing in 
excess of 1 per cent of ergot, is not eligible for 
loan. Stored in approved public warehouses, or 
on farms; maturing on demand or Ap. 30, 1946. 


AFTER Oct. 29 all markets will be on stand- 
ard time, including the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which is forced to operate this month on day- 
light saving time as provided by a city 
ordinance. 

BEVERAGE distillers may use low-grade 
corn and other grains in December in an amount 
equal to 10 days’ mashing capacity, by permis- 
sion of the U. S. D. A. In November the al- 
lowance was 734 days. 


CERTIFIED LINCOLN Soybeans 


Seed Oats VICLAND 
Car or truck lots 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


Bloomington, III. 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 


Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


Buyers and sellers of 


ST LOUISHAMISSOUR Dean ier gn eatiay Losvadets, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, 
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Resurfacers for Electric Motors 


Sparking at the brushes indicates that 
something is wrong at the commutator of 
the electric motor. Oil and dirt may have 
accumulated in the slots. The brushes may 
not be properly seated. The mica insula- 
tion may be high. Wear may have flat- 
ted the commutator, and it may have 
become eccentric. 

Resurfacing with a pein tool is the 
remedy for eccentric or flatted commuta- 
tors or rings. 

The resurfacer should be pressed firmly 
against the commutator and moved slowly 
from side to side in direction of commutator 
bars. This should be done with the ma- 
chine running, no load at full speed. Thus, 
centrifugal stresses are the same as in 
normal operation and the commutator is 
finished with every segment in its true 
operating position. 

On low voltage machines, such as eleva- 
tor traction motors, the resurfacing ma 
be done with the machine running full 
load. This is possibly due to the high 
insulating properties of resurfacers and 
their handles, and the absence of metallic 
particles in the grain. 

Where only a small amount of copper is 
to be removed, it is recommended that a 
“Medium” or “Finish” grade stone be used, 
followed by a “Polish” grade stone to give 


the commutator a highly burnished finish. 


To remove a large amount of copper, the 
“Coarse” or “Extra Coarse” stone should 
first be used, followed by the “Medium” or 
“Finish” grade and then the “Polish.” 


Best results are obtained after the re- 
surfacer has shaped itself to the commuta- 
tor or slip ring. It then cuts rapidly and 
wears away very slowly. 

Resurfacers may be used in two ways: 


1. As a periodic maintenance tool to 
maintain commutators and slip rings at 
original efficiency, and greatly prolong the 
period between major overhauling. 

2. For reconditioning when through ac- 
cident or neglect the commutator or ring 
has become badly scored, ridged or burned. 

When commutators or slip rings first 
show signs of wear or when pin ridges 
announce coming of deeper, more trouble- 
some ridges; when minute sparks indicate 
roughness, high mica, ete.—a few minutes 
application of one of the finer grades of 
resurfacers will put the surfaces back into 
their original efficient condition, with the 
removal of but a hairs breadth of metal. 
Greatly prolongs the period between over- 
hauling. 

If commutators and rings are neglected 
when the early evidences of trouble de- 
velop, then a coarser grade of resurfacer 
will be required and a considerable amount 
of metal will have to be removed. 


Resurfaces for Motor Commutators 


Russell Grain Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 


RUSSELL GRAIN CO. 


ELEVATOR 


HILLIARDS, OHIO 


HESS 


Direct Heat 


DRIER a COOLER 


in a Hess Standardized 
Steel Building 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 


VENTILATING CO. 


1211 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Flat spots, for example, require the 
grinding away of a considerable amount 
of copper, (sandpaper is not satisfactory 
for it simply broadens flat spots—does not 
remove them). To remove a flat spot 1/32” 
deep, 1/32” copper must be ground from 
the entire surface of the commutator before 
the flat spot will disappear. 

That’s why it is very important to use 
resurfacers periodically, and maintain high 
initial efficiency of commutators and slip 
rings without dismantling. 

In the engraving herewith are shown a 
variety of resurfacers made by the Ideal 
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NEW YORK, N. 

a building can carry with safety has just been 
approved by the American Standard Ass'n. 

CHICAGO, ILL—The Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Ass’n has been notified by the milling 
industry that if more bags are not provided 
currently the mills will be forced to curtail 
production of flour. 

GOLDENDALE, WASH.—According to S. 
S. Ganders, chairman of the county agricultural 
conservation Ass’n, 71 commodity credit cor- 
poration grain storage bins will be sold in 
Klickitat County, Dec. 15. The bins are 2,500 
to 2,800 bus capacity, and are located in Golden- 
dale, Centerville and Warwick. * The sales will 
be by public auction—F. K. H 

DANVILLE, ILL.— Consolidated Products 
Co. held a plant manager’s meeting here re- 
cently, the conference devoted entirely to per- 
sonnel and personnel training. It was the third 
such meeting held this fall in various sections 
of Consolidated’s 76-plant empire. The area 
represented at the meeting extends roughly from 


Michigan to Kentucky and from Ohio to 
Nebraska. 
BOSTON, MASS.—Adrian L. Potter, who 


since March 1942 has been Executive Secretary 
of the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
with headquarters in Detroit, has been appoint- 
ed staff head of the New England division of 
National Patent Council, a new organization of 
smaller manufacturers set up to defend the 
Patent System and develop a better under- 
standing and appreciation of patents, invention 
and research, John W. Anderson, president, 
announced. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Picketing of the 
plant of the Hart-Carter Co. ceased Nov. 22, 
when the strikers accepted the company’s offer 
of increased wages. The company did not 
make the increase retroactive, as had been de- 
manded by the employees. Additional building 
facilities are being acquired. All departments 
are to be enlarged in anticipation of a much 
greater volume of business, including orders 
for newly developed machines for varied re- 
quirements thruout the world. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSEMEN in the three 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho are 
exempt from the O.P.A. requirement to furnish 
a schedule of their charges under M.P.R. 586. 


DULUTH, MINN.—According to a Wash- 
ington report Great Lakes bulk freighters may 
be used to move coal from the east here to even 
up the movement delayed earlier by work stop- 
page at eastern mines after normal navigation 
season. Officials state that 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 tons of coal will be moved up here and 
that the R.F.C. will subsidize arrangements by 
paying the difference in rates to compensate for 
winter time operations. Possibly arrangements 
may be made for vessels to load grain to take 
east if weather conditions are favorable.— 
F.G.C. 
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BOX cars delivered by the eastern and south- 
ern railroads to western lines totaled 22,501 
for the first 26 days of November, according to 
the Ass’n of American Railroads. 


ABANDONMENT of the Missouri Pacific 
line passing thru Brock, Talmage, Tangeman, 
Cook, Burr, Douglas, Panama, Hickman, Kra- 
mer and Crete, Neb., has been denied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


DULUTH, MINN.—No boats are available 
for grain charter the second week of Decem- 
ber, altho 20 boatloads cleared the first week. 
The goal of 15,000,000 bus. set for Dec. 1 to 15 
will not be realized, principally because of the 
tugboat strike on the lower lakes. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.—The Great Northern 
Railroad Co. is finishing the construction of 500 
of the new light weicht box cars at the shops 
here. The steel underframes are made at Su- 
perior, Wis. The material is plywood and 
steel; and the cars weight two tons less. 


TRUCK compelled emergency freight rates 
on feeding grains from Iowa and Nebraska to 
Kansas and Missouri have been extended to 
June 30, 1946, by all roads except the Rock 
Island, Milwaukee, C. & N-W, Illinois Central 
and M. & St. L., who will extend probably to 
Mar. 30. 


POCATELLO, IDA.—One of the first post- 
war rate cases was heard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on rates and charges on 
movement of wheat to Pacific ports. Commis- 
sioner William E. Lee conducted the hearing, 
together with Arthur R. Mackley and George 
J. Hall examiners assisting —F. K. H 

BOISE, IDA.—War time freight rates of 6 
per cent on general commodities and 3 per cent 
on agricultural commodities will remain in effect 
until six months after the legal termination of 
the war. This was announced by John Corbell, 
president of Idaho Public Utilities, who said 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 
the continuation —F,. K. H 


THE SITUATION with reference to box 
ears for loading grain and grain products is 
still very tight and every effort must be made to 
get the most service possible out of each car by 
loading or unloading promptly and notifying the 
carriers as soon as cars are ready to be moved.— 
I, M. Herndon, manager Transportation Depart- 
ment, Chicago Board of Trade. 


CLEVELAND, .O.—The Office of Defense 
Transportation announced Noy. 29 that it had 
taken possession and control of the property of 
the Great Lakes Towing Co., of Cleveland, 
whose 55 tugboats operate in all Great Lakes 
ports except Milwaukee, Wis. The action be- 
came effective at noon Noy. 29 and follows a 
13-week tie-up of harbor activities at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and of less duration at other Lake ports. 


GRAIN and grain products loading during 
the week ending Dec. 1 totaled 58,610 cars, an 
increase of 8,037 cars above the preceding week 
and an increase of 11,116 cars above the cor- 
responding week in.1944. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week of December 1 totaled 40,953 cars, 
an increase of 6,899 cars above the preceding 
week and an increase of 8,760 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944, as reported by the 
Ass'n of American Railroads. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Wage increases and rule 
changes demanded by 20 railroad unions, which 
have been the subject of conferences here be- 
tween employe and carrier representatives dur- 
ing the last two weeks, would add more than 
$2,000,000,000 annually to railroad costs, the car- 
riers’ spokesmen estimated. ‘‘The rules pro- 
posed by the brotherhocds,” said the railroads’ 
spokesmen, “range from demands for two-hours’ 
pay for the employes’ time in having their 
watches inspected, to arbitrarily limiting the 


length of freight trains to 70 cars and passen- 
ger trains to 14 cars. The rule changes sought 
are mostly in the ‘featherbed’ category, de- 
structive of efficiency and deviously designed to 
produce more pay.’ 


The Railroad Social Insurance 
Bill 
By Thos. L. Preston, assistant general counsel 
of Ass’n of American Railroads 

H.R. 1362 in the House and S. 293 in the 
Senate are commonly referred to as the Railroad 
Social Insurance Bill. It is not often that a 
measure so completely lacking in justification is 
seriously pressed upon Congress. It neverthe- 


less constitutes an immediate and dangerous 
threat to the railroad industry and others. 


It would greatly enlarge and expand the 
existing railroad retirement and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance systems. Departing from 
provisions appropriate to retirement and unem- 
ployment, it would engraft upon the present 
system life-insurance and disability benefits at 
enormous cost to the carriers. Hearings have 
been held before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and a sub- 


Cc. H. Morse, III, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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committee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

In opposing the measure, railroad witnesses 
have sought to make it clear that the bill vio- 
lates all sound principles of social security; is 
indefensible class legislation which would re- 
sult in gross discrimination in favor of railway 
employees and against all other employees and 
in fact all other citizens; would discriminate 
against the railroad industry as compared with 
its competitors and all other industries; would 
impose upon the railroads on the basis of pres- 
ent business an added cost of more than $100,- 
000,000 a year; and would seriously injure 
the railroad industry, endanger its competitive 
position, and impair its ability to provide bet- 
terments and improvements which will be neces- 
sary if the railroads are to survive in a healthy 
condition in the post-war period. 


Charles H. Morse III Elected 
Vice President 


Charles H. Morse III has been elected vice 
president of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement by Col. Robert H. 
Morse, president. 

Mr. Morse will be in charge of research pat- 
ents, traffic, the company’s western pump divi- 
sion, and the Inland Utilities Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse subsidiary with properties in 41 cities 
and towns in Colorado, Kansas and New Mex- 
ico, Col. Morse said. His headquarters will be 
in Chicago. 

Immediately after receiving his discharge fol- 
lowing two years of service in. World War I, 
Mr. Morse entered the company’s Three Rivers, 
Mich., plant as a factory worker. Then fol- 
lowed intensive training in various departments 
of the company that ranged from factory man 
up to his present post. 

He remained in the Three Rivers plant seven 
years learning production while working as a 
screw machine operator, moulder, on the test- 
ing floor, and in the engineering department. 
Then he worked in the firm’s electric motors 
plant, later in the St. Paul sales department, 
worked in the scales factory in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., was promoted to manager of the Memphis 
sub-branch, and then went to the Diesel engine 
department in Kansas City. 

In 1935, Mr. Morse was elected president of 
the Inland Utilities Co. Since then he also 
served for a brief period as assistant general 
manager of the company’s Beloit: Works. 

He is a son of Col. Robert H. Morse, and a 
brother of Robert H. Morse, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. His duties 
will enable him to play an active part in the 
production of such Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
products as Diesel engines, pumps, motors, 
scales, Diesel locomotives, and other equipment. 


“RANDOLPH” 


Oi_-ELECTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY. 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 
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BREWERS dried grains production during 
October amounted to 21,000 tons, against 18,600 
tons during October, 1944, as reported by the 
U.S.D.A. 

DISTILLERS dried grains production dur- 
ing October amounted to 27,300 tons, against 
47,300 tons during October, 1944, as reported 
by the U.S.D.A. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The feed survey com- 
mittee of the Feed Industry Council will meet 
Dec. 12 and 13 in the Drake Hotel to review 
the supply and demand situation. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Reporting on the Poultry 
& Egg National Board’s efforts in helping move 
this year’s record turkey crop from producer 
to consumer, General Manager Homer I, Hunt- 
ington declared that the Board’s promotion and 
publicity aimed at getting housewives to serve 
turkey reached 50 million consumers. 


Midwest Feed Mfrs. Will Meet 


With the future of the feed industry tied up 
with the interdependance of agricultural and 
industrial purchasing power, feed men will get 
an expert’s view of the broad outlook for the 
industry at the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, at the Hotel Phillips 
in Kansas City, Jan. 10-11. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College, will discuss the future prospects 
for agriculture, with particular emphasis on 
postwar developments. Mr. Eisenhower’s career 
qualifies him well for such a discussion. He was 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
later director of information for the Department 
for many years, and was government land use 
co-ordinator from 1937 to 1942, when he be- 
came president of the Kansas agricultural 
school. Since then he has been drafted on sey- 
eral occasions for Washington tasks, most re- 
cently to reorganize the Department of Agri- 
culture and its war agencies. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s talk will be a feature of 
the agricultural forum that will occupy the 
first day of the meeting. He will speak at the 
Municipal Auditorium, Jan. 10. Other outstand- 
ing speakers also will appear on this session. 

The second day will be devoted to particular 
feed industry problems. Headliner on this pro- 
gram will be Walter Berger, chief of the feed 
management branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, who will present the latest information 
on the many critical problems that will be con- 
fronting the industry. Other features of this 
program will be a feed dealers’ forum to dis- 
cuss dealer-manufacturer relationships. County 
agent co-operation, nutritional developments and 
feed manufacturing efficiency will be other topics 
to be considered. 


With hotel accommodations more difficult to 
obtain than normally, _J. D. Dean, secretary of 
the Midwest association, urges all who plan 
to attend to make room reservations through him 
immediately, at New York Life Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


LOANS completed up to Nov. 20 by the 
C.C.C. numbered 26,938 on 42,300,068 bus. of 
wheat. A year ago loans numbered 113,958 on 
145,389,790 bus. wheat. 


FERTILIZERS should be purchased early. 
While supplies of raw materials to make fer- 
tilizers are estimated to be slightly more than 
in the 1944-45 season, there is the possibility 
of production and delivery congestions which 
will be more acute if farmers wait to the last 
minute to order out their fertilizers. 
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Protein Recommendations 
by Walter Berger 

Speaking before members of the Western 
Grain & Feed Ass’n at Des Moines, Ia., an 
before eastern feed men at Buffalo, N. Y., Wal- 
ter Berger, chief of the feed division of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, made recommen- 
dations designed to ease the tight protein sit- 
uation, saying: 

Numerous and increasingly insistent com- 
plaints on the part of the feed industry about 
their inability to obtain enough oilseed meals 
for their current requirements have given rise 
to the consideration of an order restricting the 
use of protein meal for feed. The proposed or- 
der would limit the production of all persons 
mixing protein meal for feed during the months 
December, 1945, thru February, 1946. to the 
amounts which they mixed during the same 
months of the preceding year. In addition, the 
order would limit the production of poultry 
feeds during this period to the same amount 
nroduced during the corresponding months of 
the preceding year. 

Altho the institution of such an order would 
effect a more normal distribution and use of 
protein meals, we are very hesitant in consider- 
ing the issuance of an order at a time when our 
efforts are directed towards the liquidation of 
governmental controls as quicklv as is consistent 
with a policy of economic stabilization. 

We have carefully reappraised the supply and 
demand situation of protein feeds and have come 
to the conclusion that the industry itself could 
correct the difficulties without the imposition of 
a limitation order if they would follow these 
recommendations : 

VOLUNTARY ACTION ASKED.—1. Any 
feed manufacturer having materials on hand 
that enable him to produce more than he pro- 
duced in the corresponding month a year ago 
should voluntarily adjust his production sched- 
ule as indicated in the proposed order, so that 
these extra materials could be released into 
normal channels immediately. 

2. The industry as a whole should take par- 
ticular note of its production of poultry feeds 
and adjust its output for the month of Decem- 
ber to approximately the same level as a year 
ago. 

3. Commission merchants who formerly were 
not in the feed distribution business should im- 
mediately discontinue the practice of demanding 
oilseed meals for oilseeds. Such a practice is 
not part of their normal business and only ag- 
gravates the distribution difficulties. 

4. Country elevators should discontinue re- 
quiring that processors supply them with oil 
meals for the oilseeds that they are selling to 
the processors in excess of their immediate 
needs. The small amount of meal that is being 
demanded by their seed growers is justifiable. 
They should refrain from taking more meal 
than they need for their retail sales to their 
former customers in their own territory. The 
practice of accepting meal for the purpose of 
reselling to other feed dealers and feed manu- 
facturers should be discontinued. 

RELEASE SURPLUS STOCKS. — The 
country elevators should not demand more meal 
than sufficient to supply the proteins needed to 
produce the same amount of mixed feed that 
was produced during the same month a year 
ago. They should release any additional amount 
over these requirements to the processors so 
that they can offer it to their regular customers 
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who are having difficulty in obtaining their 
equitable share of the protein supplies. 

The total supply of protein feeds available 
in 1945-46 is sufficiently large to maintain pro- 
duction of meat, dairy and poultry products to 
meet all peacetime requirements. 

The difficulties some users are having in 
securing their equitable share of protein feed 
ingredients can only be attributed to maldis- 
tribution and, if the industry follows the rec- 
ommendations made, the adjustments necessary 
to restore balance to our feed situation can be 
effected by the industry itself. It is hoped that 
cooperation of the industry will make it unnec- 
essary to issue this order. 


Drastic Action on Protein 
Demanded 


The following telegram was sent by sixty 
terminal and country feed mills after a meeting 
Nov. 24 at Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Meeting today at Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
attended by majority Southern California feed 
manufacturing tonnage urgently demand im- 
mediate relief protein shortage which has be- 
come acute due to lack of fishmeal because of 
smaller catch and higher mandatory pack this 
requires use of almost twice tonnage of vege- 
table protein due to difference in protein levels. 
Best solution we see is allotment of South 
American protein through State Department 
who refused import permits on sunflower seed 
meal after purchases made and shipping space 
available only other solution allotment of soy- 
bean meal on last years historical basis which 
commodity credit corporation has right to ex- 
ercise. Texas crushers advise they will be un- 
able to ship California any portion of the 28,- 
000 tons they shipped us last year. Also ask 
you to investigate rumors Philippine Island 
interest holding back shipments raw copra in 
order to force delivery of processing equipment 
there. Please make reply care Los. Angeles 
Grain Exchange. 4 

Copies of this wire being sent to Walter 
Berger, Senators Knowland and Downey. The 
above wire was sent to Carl Farrington and 
a bulletin from the Exchange to its members 
urging they take personal action immediately 


along same lines. 


More Cattle to Go on Feed 


An increase in the number of cattle fed dur- 
ing the coming winter feeding season over a 
year earlier is indicated by developments in 
the cattle feeding situation during October. It 
now seems probable that more cattle will be 
fed for market both in the 11 corn belt states 
and in feeding states outside the corn belt than 
were fed last year with the total on feed Jan- 
uary 1, 1946 near a record number. The un- 
usually keen demand for feeder cattle evidenced 
in October is expected to continue thru No- 
vember and December and if cattle are avail- 
able, the movement into feeding areas will con- 
tinue large. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into 
the corn belt states in October this year was 
the largest on record for the month. For the 
8 states for which records of total inshipments 
are available, the total this year was 669,000 
compared with 525,000 in October ‘last year, 
an increase of 27 per cent. The largest previous 
October number was 611,000 in 1940. The 
three leading states, Iowa, Tllinois and Nebras- 
ka, all had record numbers for October. The 
increase over October last year was in both 
shipments from markets and directs. Records 
of market shipments indicate that October ship- 
ments into other Corn Belt States were larger 
than last year. 

For the 4 months, July thru October, total 
shipments into the 8 ‘states were 1,315,000 com- 
pared with 1,234,000 last year. Shipments into 
the 5 eastern corn belt states of 460,000 were 
31 per cent larger than last year and the larg- 
est since 1940. The total for the 3 western grain 
belt states was 855,000 this year and 882,000 
last—U. S. D. A. 


CORN ground by 11 refiners during October 
amounted to 6,774,853 bus., against 9,900,000 
bus. in October, 1944, as reported by the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation. 
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The Future of Feeds and Feeding 


By R. M. Beruxe, Nutritional Research, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


FIRST, I want to compliment the men in the 
feed industry who have accepted positions of 
leadership within the industry for the masterful 
job of keeping feed flowing to the herds and 
flocks of this country during this war-time 
crisis. It has been tough going at times and I 
know that you have experienced a good many 
headaches. In fact, it is still tough going and 
headaches still prevail. How long the current 
situation will prevail I do not know. It is rea- 
sonably safe to predict, however, that within 
the next year or two the present scarcity of cer- 
tain ingredients and demand for feed will 
change considerably. 


Before we deal with the future let us look 
back, in retrospect, and take inventory of a few 
things we learned during the past four years 
which might be of value in the future. The 
cold facts are that most of the things which 
we give the war credit for were known before 
the war but it took the war to convince the feed 
industry and the feeder that they were a reality. 


To my mind, the most significant of these 
changes is that hundreds, yes thousands of 
feeders found out for the first time that it pays 
to feed livestock and poultry balanced or com- 
plete rations. Coupled with this is the fact that 
the producer of meat, milk, and eggs will really 
produce if he gets a good return for his 
product. 


SECONDLY, the feed industry found out 
that corn, the chief feeding grain, is not indis- 
pensable, as many thought. This does not mean 
that there is something wrong with corn but 
rather that other grains will do a pretty good 
hia replacing corn in livestock and poultry 
eeds. 


THIRDLY, the feed industry learned that 
milk was not indispensable in poultry feeds 
when proper consideration was given to the 
nutrients commonly supplied by milk. The 
developments in the fermentation and distillation 
industry as well as the manufacturer of syn- 
thetic vitamins were factors in this connection. 


FOURTH, the industry has learned some- 
thing about proteins. Before the war it was 
assumed that animal protein supplements had 
to make up the major part of the protein used 
in swine and poultry feeds. We now know that 
we can get along with little if any animal pro- 
tein for certain functions. Experience as well 
as experimental work has shown that we can 
get along without animal protein products in 
case of swine that are on pasture, or well past 
the critical stage, and in case of poultry that 
have access to good green pasture or for com- 
mercial egg production purposes. Nevertheless, 
when it comes to dry lot feeding, reproduction, 
and early growth, the animal protein supple- 
ments are practically indispensable if success is 
to be attained. In case of dairy cattle, it was 
found that non-protein nitrogen (urea) could 
be used, to replace part of the protein in the 
grain mixture. Furthermore, we have learned 
that grain mixtures do not need to be complex 
or contain a dozen or so ingredients to obtain 
good results in dairy cattle feeding. 


These are a few of the facts or principles 
which, in my estimation, will be carried over 
and made use of by the feed industry and 
feeders in the post-war period. 


WHAT ELSE should you as feed manufac- 
turers and feed dealers be thinking about and 
doing in the future? 

1. The relation of quality of hay or roughage 
to milk production and the need of grain mix- 
tures. Good hay or roughage requires only a 
16 per cent protein ration, whereas in case of 
poor roughage an 18 to 20 per cent protein 
ration is indicated. 

2. The nutrient requirements of pigs are 
greater and more exacting for reproduction, 


lactation, and early growth than after they at- 
tain 75 pounds in weight. The difference in the 
supplementary feed requirements for reproduc- 
tion and early growth when pigs are on pasture 
or reared in dry lot. The saving that can be 
effected by giving pigs access to good forage. 

3. The difference in the quality protein re- 
quirements between monogastric and polygastric 
animals. That varety of protein is not a major 
factor in the feeding of ruminants unless possi- 
bly the amount of hay or roughage is restricted, 
as in case of fattening cattle. 


4. The place of pasturage in a poultry pro- 
gram. Good pasture saves feed and minimizes 
the need for supplementary vitamins. 

5. The finding that ground corn cobs can 
have a corn replacement value of around £0 
per cent in fattening cattle. 


6. The reduction in the cost of production 
to compensate for a decrease in price of meat, 
milk, and eggs. Feed represents 50 per cent or 
better of the cost of production. Unless the 
feeder can make money, you are not going to 
sell him any feed. Therefore, the feed man 
has a selfish interest or equity in the feeder’s 
success and prosperity. 

ONE of these days competition, real competi- 
tion, is going to come back in the feed business. 
The question is, are you ready when this day 
confronts you? If you are ready and your serv- 
ices to the feeder in the past have been helpful 
and you have supplied him with an honest prod- 
uct, I am confident that you will share the 
feeder’s good will and business in the future. On 
the other hand, if you have only supplied the 
feeder with feed of a “hit or miss kind,” be- 
cause you knew he would take it because of 
circumstances, beware of the future. 


There is no one in the entire industry who is 
as close to the farmers and feeders as the feed 
man. The average farmer or feeder probably 
sees and talks to someone in the feed business 
on the average of once every week or two. 
You can do much to help the farmer and feeder 
solve his own problems. The feed man’s role 
does not stop when he sells or supplies the 
feeder with feed. 

I have not attempted to answer all of the 
questions of the feed industry of the future for 
the simple reason that I do not know all the 
answers. In fact, I could only answer them with 
another question. I have attempted to open 
the door and take a look at tomorrow’s feed 
and feeding problems. I am convinced that the 
next 20 years of feeds and feeding will be as 
different from the last 20 as the last 20 were 
different from the first 20 of this century. To- 
morrow’s problems are not only confined to 
the research laboratories. They will involve the 
feed mills, the feed lots and farms; the slaugh- 
tering and produce houses, and even the retail 
stores and the kitchens of our American homes. 


Quality of 1945 Soybean Crop 


The quality of the new 1945, soybean crop, 
as indicated by the October inspections, is above 
that of the 1944 but slightly below the excellent 
1943 crop, according to inspectors’ reports to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Of the October inspec- 
tions, 93 per cent graded No. 2 or better com- 
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pared with 87 per cent in 1944 and 95 per cent 
in October 1943. 

Receipts of soybeans inspected the first month 
of the 1945-46 season totaled 29,377 cars com- 
pared with 32,163 cars last season and 33,272 
cars in October 1943-44, Ninety-nine per cent 
of the soybeans inspected classed as Yellow in 
October each of the three seasons. 


October inspections included the equivalent of 
370 cars inspected as cargo lots and truck re- 
ceipts equivalent to about 288 cars. 


October receipts this year included 20 cars 
of Green beans; 3 cars Brown; 11 cars Black 
and 138 cars mixed. Of the October receipts 
21,754 cars graded No. 1; 5,531 cars No. 2; 
1,572 cars No. 3; 278 No. 4 and 69 cars graded 
sample. 
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SNOW WHITE is in new cloth 
100’s. Clean-Odorless-Sterile-Easilv 
assimilated. Straight or assorted 
cars: Hen-Chick-Meal-Flour. 
EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 
Sales Agents: White Shell Corporation 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 
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Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


Malt Sprouts 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


A POULTRY ration costs $2.343 at Minne- 
apolis, compared with $2.306 per 100 pounds in 
September, 1944. 

CHICKENS on farms increased as a result 
of the large late hatch. The number on farms 
(under 3 months old) on Sept. 1 was 46 per 
cent above Sept. 1, 1944, and was exceeded only 
by the number on farms Sept. 1, 1943.— 
U.S.D.A. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The Vermont Feed 
Dealers and Manufacturers Ass’n and the Ver- 
mont Poultry and Egg Producers Ass’n spon- 
sored the meeting Oct. 18 of feed manufactur- 
ers, distributors, poultry and dairy feeders at 
which the headline speakers were Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, of the Ohio Experiment Station; - Dr. 
Gustay Bohstedt, professor of animal. husbandry, 
Wisconsin Experiment Station and Professor 
J. G. Archibald, research professor, Massachu- 
setts Exp. Sta. 


Directors of Poultry Board 
to Meet 


_The annual meeting of the Poultry and Egg 
National Board will be held Jan. 14 and 15 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

The directors represent all branches of the 
poultry industry. 
_ Scheduled to meet at the same time are var- 
ious Board committees. These include PENB’s 
Retail Merchandising, Public Relations, Re- 
search, Home Economics, Quality Conserva- 
tion, Internal Organization, and Finance com- 
mittees, whose members will meet Monday 
morning, Jan. 14. The Executive Committee 
of the Board will hold a special pre-meeting 
conference on Sunday, Jan. 13. 
The official meeting of the Board will open 


Help Your Feeders 
Feed Efficiently 


This authoritative book will 
help you to help your feed- 


ers get the most from their 
feeds. 


FEEDS and FEEDING 


Morrison 


World’s most quoted authority. 


Known as the bible of the feed 
trade. Covers feeding, care and 
management of all classes of 
larger farm animals. Gives full 
information on composition, 
analysis. value and use of each 
recognized feedstuff. Cross in- 
dexed for ready reference. 20th 
edition 13th printing, 1,050 
pages, well illustrated. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. Price, $5.00 plus _ 
postage. 
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Monday, Jan. 14, at noon and continue thru- 
out the afternoon and early evening. 


Methionine Supplement in 
Poultry Mash 


A significant improvement in the growth of 
chicks resulted when a basal diet of grains, 
millfeeds, soybean meal, alfalfa-leaf meal, and 
mineral and vitamin supplements was supple- 
mented with 0.2 per cent of dl-methionine or 4 
per cent of fish meal but not when it was sup- 
plemented with 0.1 to 0.5 per cent of choline 
chloride or a combination of the latter and nico- 
tinic acid—Poultry Science. 


Vitamin D and Keel Bone 
Deformity 


Experiments were carried out on chicks fed 
from hatching to 3-5 weeks of age on rations 
extremely low in vitamin D or supplemented 
with 1 or more levels of the vitamin. The 
level of vitamin D in the ration had a uniform 
and highly significant effect on bone ash. The 
extent of crookedness in keels was fairly close- 
ly related to bone ash deposition within indi- 
vidual trials, but the mean keel scores of differ- 
ent trials were quite variable. In all trials the 
extent of crookedness of keels was significantly 
reduced by supplementation of the basal ration 
with vitamin D.—Pouliry Science. 


Wheat Fermentation 
By-products in Poultry Rations 


The Nebraska Experiment Station fed wheat 
fermentation byproducts for a 273 day produc- 
tion period at 4.3 and 13.5 per cent levels to 
2 of 3 lots of 250 Leghorn hens each. One lot 
receiving a ration of 26.1 per cent with meat 
scrap, fish meal and soybean meal added to 
other components of the ration produced an 
average of 137 eggs, whereas other groups with 
43 and 13.5 per cent wheat fermentation by- 
products in place of fish meal protein produced 
averages of 131.2 and 133.1 eggs per bird. The 
hatchability of nearly 6,000 eggs laid by each 
of these groups was 75 and 76 per cent with 
the two rations. The size of eggs was also 
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similar for the 3 groups. 


Vitamin D and Turkey Feed 
Supplement 


In two experiments, four sources of vitamin 
D—U.S.P. Reference Cod Liver Oil No. 2 ir- 
radiated animal sterol, irradiated 7-dehydro- 
cholesterol, and sardine oil fortified with fish- 
liver oils—were fed at different levels to groups 
of 19 and 20 poults, respectively, supplementing 
a rickets-producing ration during the first 4 
weeks of life. Differences in the bone ash of 
the birds receiving different amounts of the 
supplements suggested that the poults exhib- 
ited a higher degree of species specificity than 
chicks. 

Vitamin D of the irradiated animal sterols 
was about twice as efficacious, on the chick unit 
basis, as cod-liver oil. Sardine oil was more 
efficacious than cod-liver oil, yet its response 
curve was more like cod-liver oil than irradi- 
ated sterols. -The kind of vitamin D employed 
must be taken into account in calculating re- 
quirements. 

If cod-liver oil or sardine oil is used, the 
minimum requirements appears to be near 900 
A.O.A.C. chick units per pound of ration, while 
360-450 units from irradiated animal sterols 
were equally effective. Theoretically, turkeys 
may be used to differentiate vitamin D of the 
sterol type-—Penn Sta. Bull. 464. 
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More Chickens on Farms 


Chickens raised on farms in 1945 are now esti- 
mated at 821,353,000 birds—71,710,000 or 10 
per cent more than in 1944, but 12 per cent less 
than the record number raised in 1943. Because 
of the unusually heavy late hatch this year, the 
current estimate, based on all indications ob- 
tained up to Oct. 1, is 2 per cent larger than 
the preliminary estimate based on July 1 indi- 
cations. Since less than 1 per cent of the chick- 
ens raised on farms during the year are added 
to flocks after Oct. 1, additions after this date 
would not materially affect the present estimate. 

The output of chicks by commercial hatcher- 
ies during the four months of June to Septem- 
ber supplying chicks for both farm and com- 
mercial broiler production, was the largest for 
that period in the history of the hatchery in- 
dustry —391,158,000 chicks compared with 161,- 
772,000 hatched last year and 374,230,000, the 
previous record high production for these four 
months in 1943. Of the chicks hatched on farms 
and in commercial hatcheries since June 1, the 
number on farms Sept. 1 was 208,745,000—46 
per cent more than a year ago, but 7 per cent 
less than the record high number on farms 
Sept. 1, 1943. 


Need of Layers for Oyster 
Shell - 


The Ohio Experiment Station presents results 
of the ill effects upon layers caused by defi- 
ciency of calcium and vitamin D. The two 
deficiencies may occur independently as well as 
together. For the test of 46 weeks’ duration, 
4 lots of 50 Rhode Island Red pullet layers were 
fed so that one group received oystershells and 
vitamin D feeding oil. Others were fed without 
oystershells but with vitamin D feeding oil, 
with oystershells but without vitamin D feeding 
oil, and with oystershells without vitamin D 
feeding oil until after Feb. 16. >a 

The percentages of egg production in these 
groups were respectively, 47, 25, 35, and 31. The 
percentage of weak or thin-shelled eggs indi- 
cated by the shock test ranged from 64 to 76 
per cent in different parts of the year with 
vitamin D feeding oil but without oyster shells. 
However, the percentage of weak or thin-shelled 
eggs with oyster shells but without vitamin D 
feeding oil ranged from 8 to 71 per cent. The 
other lots also indicated the equal or greater 
importance of oyster shells than vitamin D in 
maintaining shell strength. 


The National Egg Laying Test 


The Missouri Nationa! Egg-Laying Contest 
conducted by the Missouri State Poultry Ex- 
periment Station at Mountain Grove, Mo., 
closed its thirty-fourth consecutive year Septem- 
ber 22nd. The Contest began October 1st, 1944, 
and during the 51 weeks the total production 
was 131,889 eggs—139,598.40 points—an average 
of 169.08 eggs—179.00 points—per bird. This 
average production has been based on the 780 
birds which started the Contest. 


The 624 birds which lived through the entire 
Contest made an average of 194.35 eggs—206.00 
points—per bird. : 

There were ten different varieties of birds 
in the Contest, representing seventeen states. 
One hundred eighty-five hens made a record of 
225 eggs or more with at least an equal num- 
ber of points, sixteen of which made a record 
of 300 points or more. : 

St. Paul Hatchery again won top honors with 
their White Leghorn pen with a record of 3441 
eggs—3688.95 points—an average of 264.80 eggs 
—283.75 points—per bird, which is slightly 
higher than their winning pen last year. 

St. Paul’s entry also made the highest record 
in the Heavy Class with their pen of S. C. R. I. 
Reds with 3210 eggs—3391.15 points—an aver- 
age of 247 eggs—260.85 points—per bird. 

Top honors for the high individual was a 
close race between St. Paul’s ‘White Leghorn 
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hen and Missouri Valley’s R. I. Red hen. At 
the close of the Contest the White Leghorn 
was the winner with a record of 310 eggs— 
334.80 points—and the Red making a close sec- 
ond high with a record of 302 eggs—327.20 
points. 


Eradicating Pullorum Disease 


In its 25th annual report the Massachusetts 
Poultry Disease Control Laboratory, for the 
year 1944-45, states that there was a slight de- 
crease over the previous season in the number 
of flocks and birds tested for the first time, but 
the number of samples tested and the percentage 
of reactors were slightly greater. There were 
80 non-reacting flocks, representing 89,851 birds, 
and 8 positive flocks, representing 7,212 birds. 

In the group tested intermittently, the number 
of flocks was the same as in the previous sea- 
son, but the number of birds and samples great- 
ly exceeded the figures for 1943-44. The per- 
centage of infection (042) was also less. 
Twenty-three flocks, representing 41,082 birds, 
were identified as non-reacting; while seven 
flocks which represented an unusually large 
number of birds (21,299) were classified as 
positive. 

There are still reservoirs, of infection within 
the boundaries of Massachusetts and that no 
definite restrictions are in force to prohibit the 
sale and distribution of infected stock originat- 
ing either within or without the State. It is 
hoped that persons raising chickens and tur- 
keys will become increasingly more interested 
in pullorum-free stock. 


Dried Yeast as Poultry Feed 


The Rhode Island State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station during recent years has 
undertaken much study to determine the value 
of yeast as a human and animal food. Much of 
the early work was conducted to determine the 
vitamin B and G content of yeast. The older 
literature shows yeast to be rich in protein and 
studies were made largely with live yeast. Re- 
cent experimental work indicates that yeast pos- 
sess factor that promote growth and _ better 
health in chick feeding. During 1944 further 
study was made in regard to various levels of 
dried yeast as supplements and their effect on 
hatchability, economy and efficiency in poultry 
feeding. The basal rations were supplemented 
with one-half, one and two per cent of yeast 
respectively. Data were collected on the hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs, total egg production, and 
total feed consumption, and from these records 
efficiency of feed utilization and cost of produc- 
ing chicks was figured. Final results for the 
two experimental periods are as follows: 


Hatchability, average egg production and 
feed cost efficiency in producing a dozen eggs 
and chicks were best in the group whose ration 
was supplemented with one-half per cent yeast. 

The hatchability of fertile eggs in the group 
fed a supplementary ration containing one-half 
per cent yeast was 83.7 per cent; two per cent 
yeast, 83.3 per cent; one per cent yeast, 82.8 
per cent; and the basal ration where 0) per cent 
yeast was fed, 82.4 per cent. 

Egg production was best in the group fed 
one-half per cent yeast with an average pro- 
duction of 96.2 eggs. Average production in 
the other groups of two per cent yeast, 0 per 
cent yeast and one per cent yeast was 94.9 eggs, 
93.5 eggs, and 87.9 eggs, respectively. 

From a feed conversion standpoint, the group 
of hens receiving the ration supplemented with 
two per cent yeast required only 6.4 pounds of 
feed to produce a dozen eggs. Other rations 
follow in order with one-half per cent yeast, 
0 per cent yeast and one per cent yeast with 
6.9, 7.1 and 7.6 pounds of feed respectively to 
produce a dozen eggs. 

However, the feed costs of producing a dozen 
eggs were as follows: in the group fed supple- 
ments of one-half per cent, 0 per cent, two per 
cent and one per cent yeast; 22.6, 22.8, 24.0 and 


_ 25.0 cents respectively. To produce a chick the 


costs were 2.5, 2.5, 
tively. 

The results obtained in the use of dried yeast 
as a supplement under conditions of these tests 
indicate that the advantages secured are more 
than effset by the prevailing high prices of 
dried yeast. When dried yeast costs less a 
greater economy in the production of eggs and 
chicks may be realized. 


2.6 and 2.7 cents respec- 


Working Together for Producer 


Paul H. Miller, Director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of Minne- 
sota, speaking before the Western Grain & 
Feed Ass’n at Des Moines, Ia., pointed out how 
effectve aid is given the livestock producer by 
the co-operation of merchants, in the follow- 
ing address: ‘ 

FARMERS USING MIXED FEEDS—In 
deficit feed producing areas the farmers in 
great majority are using mixed feeds. I as- 
sume they do so because they have found it 
to be more convenient and more economical. I 
know of no individual that is more cost-con- 
scious than is the farmer, and he would quick- 
ly discontinue their use if it was to his ad- 
vantage to do so. Furthermore, in these same 
areas his own farmer co-operatives are doing 
a large scale business in the manufacture and 
distribution of mixed feeds. 

When we come to surplus feed producing 
areas, the picture changes. Here the farmer’s 
livestock program is built around his own 
home-produced feeds—corn, grain and le- 
gume roughage, and the purchase of supple- 
ments to increase the efficiency of his own feed 
supplies. This is to the advantage of both the 
farmer and the industry. The more efficient 
the farmer is in his livestock practices, includ- 
ing maximum use of home-produced feeds, the 
more certain he is to realize the value of ad- 
ditional supplements. If every farmer were in 
this class, the supplies of high protein supple- 
ments would be entirely inadequate to meet 
the demand. 


SUPPLEMENTS.—There has also been 
much discussion about the purchase of high 
protein feeds. Farmers are also pretty well 
answering this one for themselves. They real- 
ize that the science of animal nutrition is now 
on such a high plane that they can better pur- 
chase high protein supplemental feeds, mixed 
and blended to meet scientific requirements, 
than to attempt to. mix them for themselves. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this state~ 
ment. Some prefer to mix their own and large 
sca'e producers can take advantage of quan- 
tity purchases of individual ingredients. On the 
whole, however, it is true for the poultry in- 
dustry and to an increasing extent in certain 
other classes of livestock feeding. It is recog- 
nized under wartime conditions that the con- 
tent of these supp!ements has not been all that 
has been desired. Ingredients have been lim- 
ited, and at times almost non-existent. It has 
been a temporary expedient to meet a difficult 
situation. 

MANUFACTURERS GUIDED BY RE- 
SEARCH.—While I am on this subject, I 
must add that the responsible feed manufac- 
turer will base his formulas on the best scien- 
tific evidence that research has developed to 
meet the present day standards of animal nu- 
trition. Here again it is to the mutual advant- 
age of everyone concerned that this be done, 
and most of all, to the manufacturer him- 
self. That they are attempting to do this is 
self-evident. Most feed manufacturers are alert 
to the work being done at the experiment sta- 
tion; several are contributing to this research, 
and others are engaged in much experimental 
work within their own organizations. 

LOCAL DEALER is in a strategic posi- 
tion. He meets more farmers on the subject 
of livestock feeding than does the combined 
personnel of our colleges. He has a real op- 
portunity to aid in the advancement of the 
livestock industry in his community. To do this 
he should be well informed and capable of 
advising with his farmer clients on feeding re- 
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quirements and related subjects of livestock 
management. 

Effective working relationships are based on 
mutual confidence and understanding. The 
county agent should know the feed people in 
his county. The dealers should know the coun- 
ty agent. Unfortunately that is not always 
the case. In my state if a county agent does 
not know his feed dealers, I am concerned. I 
think he is overlooking a most important source 
of help in promoting feeding and management 
practices. On the other hand, the dealer is 
overlooking something of much value to him 
if he has no contact with the county agent 
and thru him to all that the Experiment Sta- 
tion has to offer. Close working relationships 
at the county and community level can lead 
to so many interesting and worthwhile by- 


products that it is most unfortunate if they 
are not fu'ly utilized. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK.—Another  pro- 


gram that leads itself to mutual cooperation 
is in educational work in livestock manage- 
ment practice. Too much valuable feed is go- 
ing into animals that cannot yield a profit be- 
cause of inferior breeding, over-crowding, lack 
of sanitation, disease, and other causes. As a 
feed dealer you have every reason for want- 
ing the feed you sell to go to productive, 
healthy livestock. This is evidenced by the fact 
that before the war some feed manufacturers 
had trained their dealers to go out on the farms 
of their customers and give needed help on 
individual problems. I can visualize additional 
possibilities of this kind and opportunities for 
close cooperation between the county agent, 
the livestock specialist. at the college, and the 
local feed man. It is in this area of manage- 
ment practices that there is yet so much to 
be done. Thru our joint efforts I am certain 
that progress will be much more rapid. 
Much of what I am talking about will de- 
pend upon the guidance and leadership of those 
in administrative positions at the college and 
the leaders in the feed industry within the 
states. In my state we have made some efforts 
thru the college and the Extension Service to 
be of help to the industry and they in turn 
have given generous support to this program. 
I might mention the Animal Nutrition Short 
Course held annually at University Farm for 
feed manufacturers and distributors. Here the 
most recent research work is presented and 
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outstanding authorities are brought in to dis- 
cuss nutrition and related subjects. This is 
helpful in itself—both from the material pre- 
sented and the closer relationships that develop 
as a result of working together on the program. 

The inefficient producer will find it more 
and more difficult to compete. In other words, 
the payoff will be in proportion to our ability 
to cut costs. On the farm this will mean the 
use of the most efficient practices, both in the 
production and marketing of the product. In- 
dustry can be of much assistance in helping 
the farmer to accomplish this. Education has 
its contribution to make in supplying the need- 
ed information. Working together we can be 
of greater service to the livestock producer 
in helping him to keep his business on a sound 
and profitable basis. 


Soybean Oil Meal for 
Beef Cattle 


Soybean 


E. SIMONSEN, of Research 


By W. 
Council 


American livestock have for years suffered 
from protein starvation, This has, in many 
cases, resulted in small profits or even financial 
losses from feeding ventures. It has been much 
easier for the feeder to evaluate the different 
feeds that might be given the laying hens or 
the dairy cows when the eggs could be counted 
each day or the milk weighed twice a day than 
it is with beef cattle where the gains are seldom 
known until the cattle go to market. 

As a result, cattle feeders after years of cost- 
ly experience have found that they produced 
good gains when using a certain formula and 
they are very reluctant to change the formula 
because of the difficulty of measuring the com- 
parative value of other feeds. Changing amounts 
of various available feed supplies make it neces- 
sary or more economical to change feeding for- 
mulas from time to time. 

With the present limited supply of some pro- 
tein oil meals and the comparative liberal supply 
of soybean oil meal, many cattle feeders are 
finding it desirable to use soybean oil meal as 
the principal protein supplement for feeding beef 
cattle. Such use, based on a knowledge of the 
characteristics of soybean oil meal and substan- 
tiated by considerable experimental work, is 
proving to be profitable to many cattle feeders. 

One of the first things to note in the use of 
soybean oil meal for feeding cattle is that cattle 
learn to like it so well that they will often select 
it in preference to other ingredients in the ra- 
tion unless it is thoroly mixed with the grain 
or silage. It is also good practice at the start 
of the feeding period to use soybean oil meal 
with the grain to avoid excessive protein hun- 
ger. Properly balanced rations promote normal 
feeding and maximum gains. 

It is good business to feed soybean oil meal 
whenever cattle are eating corn, corncob meal, 
corn silage, corn fodder or any corn product. 
The technical reason for this is the low protein 
content of corn products and the fact that soy- 
bean protein combines especially well with corn 
protein. This may be the underlying reason for 
the exceptional value of soybean oil meal for 
use in rations for growing and fattening beef 
calves. When soybean oil meal is added to a 
cattle ration containing corn, less feed is re- 
quired per unit of gain than when a ration is 
made up of less efficient proteins. 

Remarkably good results have been observea 
when small to moderate amounts of soybean 
oil meal were used in combination with corn 
or some corn product. The Nebraska North 
Platte Sub-Station report (Mimeographed Cir- 
cular No. 7) on comparative values of protein 
feeds for steer calves, shows that one pound of 
soybean oil meal per day with silage had a 
feeding value 5.7 times that of alfalfa hay— 
that is, when alfalfa hay was worth $10 per 
ton, soybean oil meal had a feeding value of 
$57.50 per ton. 

Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station re- 


ported steer feeding trials September 13, 1939, 
in which steers fed shelled corn, silage, clover 
hay and salt with one lot receiving 1% pounds 
cottonseed meal per day and another lot re- 
ceiving 1'%pounds soybean oil meal per day. 
The steers receiving the soybean oil meal made 
$8.27 more profit per head than those receiving 
cottonseed meal when the cost of the two kinds 
of protein supplements was the same per ton. 

Another interesting lot in this same report 
received the same basic ration as above but 
with 34 pound soybean oil meal per head per 
day. This lot of steers made $4.92 per head 
more profit than the cattle receiving 114 pound 
per head of cottonseed meal per day and within 
$3.35 per head as much profit as those receiving 
1% pound soybean oil meal per day. These fig- 
ures indicate that in most cases the use of 
3% pound to 1% pounds per steer per day of 
soybean oil meal is very practical and profitable. 

Rex Beresford, reporting in lowa Farm Econ- 
omist for July, 1944, estimated that land pro- 
ducing at the rate of 70 bushels of corn per 
acre would yield the corn, clover, hay and corn 
silage sufficient to produce 781 pounds of beef 
per acre if 1% pounds soybean oil meal were 
fed per animal per day. If the margin on the 
cattle is used to pay for the soybean oil meal 
and the 781 pounds of beef sold for 14'%4c per 
pound, the return would be $109.34 per acre; 
this is truly a remarkable return for land use. 

When we calculate the amount of corn, corn- 
cob meal, corn silage, corn fodder and other 
corn products available for cattle feeding in 
the corn belt states and the increased returns 
to be secured by adding soybean oil meal, the 
total figures become astronomical. The proper 
selection of feeds and use of proper feeding 
methods determine the success or failure of 
individual feeders. Our national welfare depends 
on a general adaption of good feeding practices. 


Vermont Feed Men Meet 


The Vermont Feed Dealers and Manu fac- 
turers Ass’n held its annual meeting Oct. 18 in 
connection with the fall agriculture conference 
called by the University of Vermont at Bur- 
lington, Vt. At the same time the fall session 
of the Vermont Poultry and Egg Producers 
was held. 

Walter C. Berger, Dr. G. Bohstedt of Wis- 
consin, R. M. Bethke of Ohio, and J. G. Archi- 
bald of Massachusetts, were among the 
speakers. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year by 
the Dealers and Manufacturers are: Pres., Paul 
Ryan of Milton, vice pres., John Sawyer of St. 
Albans, sec’y-treas., E. H. Loveland of Bur- 
lington; directors, Harold O’Brien of Mont- 
pelier, Carl Beane of White River Junction and 
Mr. Ryan. 


Ask Greater Differential 
for Pelleting 


The Midwest Feed Manufacturers Ass’n of 
Kansas City, Mo., has petitioned Ralph H. 
Brown, head of the O.P.A. feed, seed and ag- 
ricultural chemicals branch, for an increase to 
$2.50 from the $1.50 per ton allowed for pel- 
leting formula feeds. 

The cost of pelleting is not covered by $1.50 
per ton. 

J. D. Dean, executive sec’y of the Ass’n, says 
“The formula feed industry is experiencing an 
increased demand for pellets. A mixed feed 
pellet costs materially more to manufacture 
than does a pellet made from a single oil meal 
which has a more cohesive character. Since a 
higher differential has been allowed for pel- 
leting of oilseed meals, it is apparent that for- 
mula feed manufacturers are justified in ask- 
ing for an increase to at least $2.50 ton. 

“After surveying all of the larger manufac- 
turers of pellet formula feeds in this area, not 
one has stated that he could produce pelleted 
feeds for $1.50 ton over granular.” 
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Bronson 
Valley Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, lowa. 


Woodworth, Sales Mgr., Mississippi 


Bronson Woodworth, Sales Mgr. 
of Mississippi Valley G & F Co. 


Bronson Woodworth has been appointed sales 
manager for the Mississippi Valley Grain & 
Feed Co. of Muscatine, Ia., according to an 
announcement by Gage A. Kent, president of 
the firm. Woodworth started in the feed busi- 
ness with F. M. Rosekrans, Jr., who formerly 
operated a feed jobbing business in Minneapolis. 
He comes to Muscatine from the McMillian 
Feed Mills division of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Indiana, where he was assistant general purchas- 
ing agent. He will direct the sales activities of 
the company. 


Michigan Feed Men Meet 


A meeting called by the Michigan Associated 
Feed Men, co-operating with the Michigan 
State College, was he!d at Lansing, Mich., Oct. 
25 and 26, with a large attendance. 


“Modernizing the Feed Mill” was the sub- 
ject of a talk to have been given by H. R. 
White of Scotts, Mich., at the opening session; 
but Mr. White sank in his chair from a heart 
attack and died a few minutes later without 
regaining consciousness. 

Presiding at the first session was Prof. C. 
G. Card. : 

Dr. C. F. Huffman of the dairy husbandry 
department spoke on the Institute of Nutrition. 

Dr. P. J. Schaible enlarged on the influence 
of new ingredients in feeds, such as fermen- 
tation by products, citrus pulp, urea, fish sol- 
ubles and dehydrated cannery wastes. 

WARD BRONSON of Alma spoke on the 
need for more efficient operation of feed plants. 


FRED ROWE of Portland expressed ap- 
preciation of the efforts of Mr. White in or- 
ganizing the Ass’n. . 

At the business session it was voted to in- 
crease the annual dues from $3 to $5. Employ- 
ment of Mrs. Phyllis Holly of Portland as 
part-time sec’y was authorized. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are: 
Charles Force, Kalamazoo, pres.; Robert H. 
Addy, Lansing, first vice pres.; Alfred Roberts, 
Pigeon, second vice pres.; John A. Krusoe, East 
Lansing, sec. 

Executive committee: new members, War- 
ren Kahlbaum, Carleton; Doyle Bauserman, 
Richland; and Robert Wolohan, Birch Run. 
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Accuracy alone counts with claim agents. Richardson Automatic 
Grain-Shipping Scales give positive, printed records—in dupli- 

| cate—of weights of grain shipments . .. records acceptable as 
proof should you need to make claims upon carriers for loss of 
weight in transit or over charges. 


Here is a Grinder far ad- 


vanced in design to step When you use scales that correctly weigh and prove your ship- 
up production of accu- ments—Richardson Scales—claims are settled more promptly. 

Carriers know the reputation for accuracy earned by the 
rately ground feed to meet 


Richardson pane seed balance principle employed since 1889; 
recognize it as the most precise method of weighing. 
the demands of stock and 


| Authenticity of weights is based on (1) tabulating all weighings 


ane oultr raisers. mechanically by an error-proof, continuous counter, and (2) 
<> Mix 5 P me Se printing all drafts by a three-figure ticket printing counter. 
ERs Shipping regulations require records of two counters to be kept 


“Data Mailed on Request” in writing. This ONLY the Richardson Scale can do, because 
of its “combination counters,” operating together automatically. 


Lp 
To assure claim collections and guarantee correct weights of 
grains at every stage of handling from receipt to shipment, 
install Richardson Automatic Scales. Bulletin No. 6145 will give 
you full details. Write today for your copy. 
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Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Megister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads aa received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘“‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare. Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA_ Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.’ Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9% x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
Plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 
totaled. t contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 94x13 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
eloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping welght, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 3821. Price $2.76, plus postage. 
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28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 em- H H A H > . 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- heating equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 


ners. Weight, 3 Ibs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Recelving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 


Grain Scale Book is designed to ale ee pages to each Write for free booklet 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts cam a 1 — 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- Stoves and Chimneys 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10144x15% inches. 
Hach page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
leavy board covers with cioth sides and kKeratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% Ibs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 
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for repair parts! 


This is no time for idle mill and elevator possibly can... But if it is past fixing, get us 
equipment — for more good reasons than we _on the "phone right away. Orders for repair 
could recite here . . . Instruct all your men parts get preference here at Sidney, a big 
(old and new) to take EXTRA CARE inthe proportion being shipped the same day. 


lubrication and general maintenance of those 
; ‘ In your plans for peace-time replacement and 
overworked machines — and most machines : 

expansion, make a note to take full advantage 
are overworked these days! of Sidney's engineering and advisory service, 


and Sidney's efficient and practical equipment. 


When a part does give out, repair it if you 
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